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Norrcz.—-On Saturday neat, the ‘ Literary Gazette’ will 
be enlarged to twenty;four pages, with the view of pre- 
senting some new features, A New Series, strengthened in 
allits departments, under new editorial management, wilt 
be commenced, in which a prominent novelty will be the intro- 
duction, weekly, of @ first-class full page wood-engraving, 
illustrative of passing contributions to literature, science, 
and art, including Archeology and Old Book Gossip. 

No. 1 of the first volume of the New Series will appear on 
Saturday next, pricedd, Stamped Edition, 5d, 

Subscribers are recommended to order the Gazette of their 
bookseller or newsman, in preference to receiving it folded 
through the post. 

Office—5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 











HE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, IRELAND. 


The Professorship of Chemistry in the Queen’s College, Galway, 
being about to become vacant, candidates for that office are re- 
quested to forward their testimonials to the Under Secretary, 
Dublin Castle, on or before the 17th day of MARCH next, in 
order that the same may be submitted to his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

The candidate who may be selected for the above appointment 
will have to enter upon his duties on the Ist of April next. 

Dublin Castle, February 16th, 1856. 


AVENDISH SOCIETY.—The Members are 
hereby informed that the Ninth Anniversary Meeting of this 
Society will be held on SATURDAY, the Ist of MARCH, at 
3 o'clock in the afternoon, in the Rooms of the Chemical Society, 
No. 5, Cavendish Square, when the Council and Officers for the 

ensuing year will be elected. 

THEOPHILUS REDWOOD, Secretary. 
19,3 Montague Street, Russell Square. 





BR tsH IN STITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
The Gallery for the EXHIBITION end SALE of the Works 
of British Artists, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Five. Admis- 


sion Is. Catalogue 6d. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


RT-UNION of LONDON (by Royal Charter). 
—Prizeholders select for themselves from the Public Exhi- 
bitions. Every subscriber of One Guinea will have, besides the 
chance of a Prize, an impression of a Plate of “‘ Harvest in the 
Highlands”—engraved by J. T. Willmore, A.R.A,, from the 
important and well-known picture by Sir E. Landseer, R.A., and 








Sir Augagtns Callcott, R.A. The prints are now ready for delivery. 
GEORGE GODWIN, } 
LEWIS POCOCK, ” j Ho™-Secs. 
444, West Strand. 


Patt Matu.—Tue Correction of Water-Cotour Drawinos aNnD 
Enouisu Pictures of THE HIGHEST CLass, oF CuaRces Bincn, 
Esq., oF MetcHLey Anspey, Harsount, BIRMINGHAM. 


ESSRS. FOSTER & SON inform the Public 

that the above-named Works of English Art may be viewed 
gratis at their Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on MONDAY and TUES- 
DAY next. The Auction on WEDNESDAY, 27th, and THURS- 
DAY, 28th, commencing each day at One for Two. Catalogues, 
illustrated by Woodcuts, One Shilling each. 


HENRY MAYHEW'S NEW PERIODICAL ON LONDON 
AND LONDONERS. 
On Saturday, March 1, 1856, will be published, Part I,, price One 
Shilling, and No. I., price Threepence, of the 

REAT WORLD OF LONDON: its Hard 
Life, its Easy Life; its Drawing Room and Garret Life; 

its Industrious, Idle, Business, and Pleasure Life; its Highways, 
and Byeways, and Slyways: *its ‘ Pluralities of Worlds,’ e.g., of 
Fashion and Vulgo-Gentility, of Science, Art, Letters, Vanity,and 
Vice; its Lions and Puppies, Sharks and Gulls, Big-Wigs and 
Small Fry, Philosophers and Fast Men; its Lawyers, Doctors, 
Parsons, ‘ Magsmen,' Soldiers, Servants, Merchants, Shopmen, 
* Duffers,’ Authors, Artists, Showmen, Nobles, Swell-Mobsmen, 
and ‘ Shallow Coves ;’ its Palaces and Penitentiaries, Clubs, Mer- 
chant Halls, and Soup Kitchens; its May-Fair and Rag-FYair; 
its Parks, Railways, Docks, Markets, Belgravia, and‘ Padding 
Kens ;’ its Exchanges and Banks; its Bill-Discounters, Pawn- 
brokers, and ‘ Dolly-Shops ;’ its Hundreds of Miles of Streets and 
Sewers; its Crowds of Carriages and Carts, ‘ Busses,’‘ Cabs, and 
Coster-Trucks ; its Law Courts and Judge and Jury Clubs; its 
Houses of Parliament and ‘ Cogers’ Halls;’ its Operas, Eagle 
Taverns, Cyder Cellars, and “Coal-holes ; ;’ its Almacks and 
Argyll Rooms, Spectacies, and ‘ Penny Gaffs its Churches, 
Chapels, May-Meetings, and Free- thinking Societies ;~in fine, 
its Every-day and Out-of-the Way Scenes, Places, an 





This day is published, with Illustrations and a Map, 
One Vol. post Svo, 14s. 2 ; 
(yuzco : A Journey to the Ancient Capital of 
Peru; with an Account of the History, Language, Litera- 
ture, and Antiquities of the Incas. 


And 
LIMA: A Visit to the Capital and Provinces 
of Modern Peru; with a Sketch of the Viceregal Government, 
History of the Republic, and a Review of the Literature and 
Society of Peru. By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, F.R.GS., 
Author of “‘ Franklin’s Footsteps.” 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





D post 8vo, price 7s., strongly bound in leather, 
(AREY! S GRADUS, with the English Mean- 
ings. A New Edition, carefully corrected. 
London: Published by the Company of Stationers, and solid by 
J. Greenhill, at their Hall, Ludgate-street. 





Now ready, crowt-6vo, cloth and gold, price 2s. 6d. 


HE RAILWAY MEETING; a Satire, in 
Verse. Dedicated to the Pillaged and Plundered Share- 
holders of Great Britain. By a LANCASHIRE VICTIM. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., Paternoster Row, and all 
Booksellers. 





Just published, price 5s. 12mo, cloth boards, 


SELECTION OF GERMAN POETRY, 
for the Use of Schools and Private Instruction. By H, 
APEL, German Master at King Edward’s School, Birmingham. - 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 








nd C: 
By HENRY MAYHEW, Author of ‘London Labour and the 
London Poor.’ David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





NEW EDITION OF - ON INVER- 
EB 


In 8vo, with 235 Woodcuts, price 21s. cloth, 
ECTURES ON THE’ COMPARATIVE 
ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the INVERTEBRATE 
ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons. By 
RICHARD OWEN, F.R.S., Hunterian Professor to the College. 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 
Also, in 8vo, with Woodcuts, price 14s. 
PROFESSOR OWEN’S LECTURES on the 
COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTE- 
BRATE ANIMALS. PartI. Fisues. 
London :- Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


NOTICE. 


‘ATP. BERNARD BURKE'S PEERAGE and 
i HKARONETAGE for 1856. New Edition, corrected through- 
out tothe Period of Publication, will be ready with the Maga- 
zines, Feb. 29. 

Hurst and Blackett, Publishers, Successors to Henry Colburn, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, and to be had of all B 





lished, price 5s. 8vo, cloth, with forty-five woodcuts, 


Just p 
N EDICAL IN-DOOR GYMNASTICS; or, 
a System of Medico-hygienic Exercises, requiring no me- 
chanical or other aid, and adapted to both sexes and all ages. By 
M. SCHREREH, M.D., Director of the Leipzig Orthopedic and 
Gymnastic Institute. Translated from the third German edition, 
by H. SKELTON. 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
MR. EDWIN “ARNOLD’ s NEW POEM. 
Just ready, fep 8vo, 6s. 
RISELDA: A TRAG EDY; and other Poems, 
A By EDWIN ARNOLD, Author of a Poems, Narrative and 
Lyrical.” 


David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





Now ready, a greatly Enlarged Edition, with Five Hundred 
additional Mewoirs, small 4vo, 944 pp., 12s. Gd. cloth, 








MEX. OF THE TIME; or, B ical 

hes of Enai Living ch Authors, Archi- 
tects, , Composers, Capitalists, Dramatists, Divines, Disco- 
verers, eers, Journalists, Men of Science, Ministers, Monarchs, 
Novelists, Painters, Philanthropists, Poets, Politicians, Savans, 
Sculptors, Travellers, Voyagers, Warriors. With 
Biographies of Cel d Women. 





RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT IN- 


: STITUTION, for the Relief of decayed Artists, their 
Widows and Orphans. pasevennd 1814, Incorporated 1842, under 
the immediate Protection of 

HER MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Patron—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, E.G 

The Nobility, Patrons, and Subscribers are respectfall informed 
that the FORTY- FIRST ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take 
place in Freemasons’ Ha!l, on SATURDAY, the 15th of March 
next. LORD STANLEY, uM. P., in the Chair. 


W. J. ROPER, Assistant Secretary. 


[HE SOCIETY of ‘ARTS ANNUAL COL- 

LECTION of INVENTIONS will be opened at the Society’s 
House, John Street, Adelphi, on Easter Monday. the 24th March. 
It will comprise Models and Specimens of recent Inventions, 
whether patented, registered, or not, and of works of recent con- 
struction. Articles for Exhibition must be forwarded, carriage 
paid, on the 6th, 7th, or 8th of March. 


[RE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S Tarp 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW ‘OPEN to the Public, at 











the ae? the =~ pA of Painters in Water-Colours, 5, Pall 
‘Abiciisin + a » Is. gs, from 7 to 10, 





Now ready, 


[TRE HON. CHARLES HARDINGE'’S 
SKETCHES at SEBASTOPOL, drawn on the spot. Litho- 
ety Vincent Brooks, Twenty Plates, folio, half- 
Benet £3 3s. The whole of the profits devoted ‘to the 
ber tof the Patriotic Fund. Published by Henry Graves and 
6, Pall Mall; and may be had of all Book and Printsellers. 


S4 CRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER 
.L.—Conductor, Mr. CUSTA. On Frida Next, Februa: 

29th, FOR THE THIRD TIME IN LONDON, Ni ELI,” an pov 
srocaliate= Madame Rudersdorff, 
r. M. Smith, Mr. Thomas and 

Mr. beeen with Orchestra of nearly 700 performers. 3 

The Sune od » 58., and 10s. 6d., now on issue. 

pit cae ~ yg ription to the Socicty is One, Two, or Three Guineas 


‘or Tickets or Subscriptions apply at the Soci 
Ofee, No. 6 Room within Exeter Hal neti} te 


all. 
Rost fie ters for sos to be made payable at the Charing 


to Robert Bowle 
MMAGHOMICAL AND METEORO- 


ef and ce sien format —A youth of 18, possessing much 
cee rmation, aptitude for calculation, anda 

ee id an employer in an Observatory Museum 
to the clergyman by whom he was edu- 


edges, Optician, Jermyn Street, London. 


Sims Reeves, 








OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE. Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents For Marcu. No. CCCCXXIII. 
THE MOSQUITO TERRITORY. 
THE POLITICAL FUTURE OF ENGLAND. 
THE SIEGE OE KARS. 
THE DANES AND THE SWEDES. BY COLONEL SZABO. 
‘““THE DESIRABLE RESIDENCE AND MODERN FURNI- 
TURE.” BY ALFRED A. WATTS. 
A HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG FAINTERS. 
BALLADS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. RY JAMES PAYN. 
THE MERCHANT AND HIS WIFE. BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE UNHOLY WISH.” 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. BY ALEXANDER AN- 


DREWS. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE FOUNTAIN. 
oe DOTTERELL; OR, THE LIVERPOOL A PPREN- 
CE. 


PILGRIMAGES TO THE FRENCH PALACES. 
RENT 


THE RUSSIAN CLERGY. 
BOHN’S ADDISON. BY SIR NATHANIEL. 
COUSIN CARL. BY MRS. BUSHBY. 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellersand Newsmen. 
BENtLrey s MISCELLANY, 
Price Half-a-Crown, 

For MARCH. Contents:—The American Question—Mr. Ains- 
worth’s “ Spendthrift”—Central America—Mr. Dudley Costelio’s 
“Dock Warrants: a Tale of the Times”’—A Week at Constanti- 
nople. By Mr. Lascelles Wraxall -Going to the Shows—Beau- 
marchais and his Times—How we Treat our Heroes—The Expe- 
dition to the Amur—Milman’s Latin Christianity. By Monkshood. 

, London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


en IDLER, No. 3, for MARCH, 64 Pages, 
SIXPENCE, contains:—1. Gertrude’s Guardian, by John 
Cordy Jeaffreson. 2. Letter to an Administrative Reformer. 3. 
The Ivory Gate, by Mortimer Collins. 4. The Old Service, by 
William Hurton. 5. Kicks and ey 6. Eminent Modern 
Writers, No. 3—Mr. Peter Cunningham. 7. Bagot’s Youth, by 
James Hannay, Chaps. 5and6. 8. ThelIdler, 9. Pa'mer is Inno- 
cent. 10. Art and its Amateurs. 11. Bolingbroke, Chap. I. 12. 
Reviews: Charles Knight's History of England—Men of the Time 
“ees of Shagpat, &c. &c. 
: Robert mr » 26, Duke Street, Piccadilly, 
and all 


Just ready, feap. 8vo, sewed, price 2s. 


HE WAR AND THE NEWSPAPERS. 
A Lecture delivered to Mem! of the Literary Institution 
at Ottery St. Mary. C.. E./ erat, M.A., Vicar of 
Ottery St. Mary: C. D. Mayn 
Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. a and J. Parker. 


BY FLO- 

















David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





Eighteenth Year.—Now ready, price 5s. 


HE YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE 

andART for 1856; exhibiting the most important Discove- 

ries and Improvements of the Past Year inall Branches of Science 
and the Arts. By JOHN TIMBS, ¥.S.A. 

“ This book does for us what we have not done for ourselves— 
it stores up every useful bit of information to be found in the 
records of learned societies or announced through scientific and 
news journals.”—GLoze 

David Bogue, Flect Street. 


THE FOURTH EDITION. 


RS. JAMESON’S CHARACTERISTICS 


of WOMEN. By the Author of “‘ Legends of the Madonna.’* 
** Sisters of Charity," &c. 
“ Two truly delightful volumes, the most charming of all the 
works of a charming writer.’’"—Biack woop. 


Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 








THE THIRD EDITION. 


RS. JAMESON’S LIVES OF FEMALE 
SOVEREIGNS. 
“ An admirable gift-book. These excellent specimens of Female 
Biography are replete with interest and instruction.” —Posr. 

“* We have reason to believe that the productions of Mrs. Jame- 
son occupy the shelf of preference in more than one of the Royal 
residences.”—Courr Rxcorp. 

Saunders and ‘Otley, Conduit Street. 


HE CHRISTIAN’S BIBLE COMPANION, 
Frice One Shilling ; and THE KEY OF DAVID, Price One 
Shilling and Sixpence. 

The object of the above Tracts is to illustrate, from the internal 
evidence of Scripture, the Kevelation of St. John, as an inspired 
interpretation of the Law and the Prophets in their testimony 
to Jesus, as “ a light to lighten the Gentile and to be the glory of 
God's people Israel.”’ 


London: Simpkin and Co.; Seeley ; Hatchard ; Nisbet. 
York: Marsh. 






















CHEAP AND POPULAR SCIENTIFIC WORK. 
On the Ist of March, Price Turrzrexce, Number I, 


A MANUAL OF BRITISH BU hayes TL AE 
AND MOTHS. By H. T. STAINTON, 

Entomologist’s Annual.” 
This work will contain descriptions of all fi 
with popular readable instructions where to 
to know them, and pag be illustrated rete nuy 


Be a 
To be ones = b 





Parts will we eibe tepsduats ofthe bel 
London: Joan Van Yoorgt; 1; 
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The Copyrights, Stereotype Plates, and 
Steel Engravings, and the Remaining 
_ Stock of 


THE STANDARD NOVELS 
AND ROMANCES. 


R. HODGSON has received Instruc- 
tions to Sell by Auction, at his new Rooms, 

the corner of Chancery Lane and Fleet Street, on 
TUESDAY, Feb. 26, and following day, the COPY- 


SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, BART. 


On Monday next, in 3 vols. 


CLARA; OR, SLAVE LIFE IN EUROPE. 


WITH A PREFACE BY SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Barr. 
“Tt is intended to convey a picture of all the stages of society, from the cellar through the saloon to the garret, in 


order to prove that the conventional bonds of civilized life are even more galling than the rude fetters of the African ; and 
that many a white slave would have something to envy in the lot of Uncle Tom.”—Si1z ARCHIBALD ALISON, 





LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





RIGHTS, &c., and remaining Stock of 


The Standard Hotels 
amd Aowvamees. 


This celebrated Collection of the best Works of 
Modern Fiction, unrivalled for genius and merit, 
and also for variety, was carefully selected by its pre- 
sent Proprietor and his predecessor—who possessed 
rare opportunities for this purpose—and presents a 
body of Literature of its class the most unexcep- 
tionable in regard to refinement, combined with 
talent, which ever issued from the press. Since 
the‘sale of the copyrights and stock of the cele- 
brated ‘‘ Waverley Novels,” no Collection of 
Modern Works of Fiction has been offered for sale 
by auction of anything like the interest of the 
SranDaRD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


The masterly Sea Stories of Captain MaRryaT, 
abounding in humorous situation, possessing all 
the genius of SMOLLETT without his coarseness— 
the Military Stories of W. H. Maxwett, the 
celebrated Author of ‘‘ The Stories of Waterloo” — 
the Humorous Novels of TazoporrE Hoox—Tom 
Hoop’s ‘‘Tylney Hall”—Sam Lover’s “ Rory 
O’More”—the Celebrated Novels of Miss FerRiER 
—the far-famed Novels of J. Fenrmorne Cooper, 
the WALTER Scort of America (Revised, and with 
Prefaces written by the Author himself expressly 
for this Edition)—the Oriental Stories of JAMES 
Morizer—the Humorous Novels of ALBERT SMITH 
—Mrs. TROLLOPE’S Popular Novels—Mrs. Gorr’s 
best Works—the best Romances of G. P. R. 
JamEs—the Naval Stories of Captain CHamMIER— 
and Pracock’s masterly Satirical Tales, in addi- 
tion to many other Works, are all included in this 
great collection. 

Almost all these Works are revised; with Pre- 
faces, expressly for this Edition, by the Authors 
themselves. 


The Copyrights, &c., of each Author 
will be Sold separately, 


And thus an opportunity will be presented for 
purchasing the Works of Marryar together, and 
the Works of such Authors as best suit them. 
This valuable Property presents a rare oppor- 
tunity for the profitable investment of capital. 
No novelist has appeared, within the memory 
of man, more popular witli 4H-readers than Capt. 
Mageyat. If Sir Butwer Lyrrow finds de 
lighted readers to the extent of 30,000 to 50,000 
of his admirable ‘‘ Pelham,” Capt. Marryat’s 
**Peter Simple,” ‘‘ Midshipman Easy,” and other 
masterly Stories, will be universally sought by all 
in the cheap form of Railway Volumes at 1s. 6d. 
Even in their present more expensive form, the 
sale of them is very great, and is increasing every 
year. In the cheap form of 1s. 6d. volumes, the 
sale of this most popular Writer’s Works cannot fail 
to be immense—it is, in fact, a mine of wealth to 
any enterprising Publisher. 
Only second in popularity will be found W. H. 
Maxwett, whose “‘Stories of Waterloo” is one of 
the most popular Stories of our day. Indeed, 
~ many other writers, whose Works are included in 
Novets anD Romancss, would, in 


Early next week, in 8vo, with PORTRAIT of Mrs. FITZHERBERT, 


MEMOIRS OF MRS. FITZHERBERT, 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF HER MARRIAGE WITH H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
AFTERWARDS KING GEORGE THE FOURTH. 


By toe HON. CHARLES LANGDALE. 





LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 





DR. DORAN’S NEW WORK. 





On Monday next, in post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


AND THEIR DAYS. 


By DR. DORAN, 


Avrnor or “Hanits anp Mey,” “Tasiz Tratts,” 


KNIGHTS 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 








THE ONLY AUTHORIZED EDITIONS, 





MR. BENTLEY has published THREE EDITIONS of 


MR. PRESCOTT’S “PHILIP II. OF SPAIN.” 


A LIBRARY EDITION. 2 Vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 28s. 
CABINET EDITION. 2 Vols. crown 8vo, with Portraits, 12s. 
CHEAP EDITION. Post 8vo, 5s. 

The CHEAP EDITION has all the Notes, and is in every respect like the American Edition, 


THE LAST OF THE ARCTIC VOYAGES. 


By CAPTAIN SIR EDWARD BELCHER, C.B. 
Two Vols, Forty Plates. 36s, 


“ Besides the narrative of the Expedition, which is profusely illustrated by extremely beautiful lithotints, the volume 
contain valuable scientific matter; and there is a voluminous Appendix devoted to the natural history of the Are 
regions.” —Athenewm, 

“We have here an almost startling narrative of adventure and peril... .. Certain we are that no work, fact 0t 
fiction, published this season, will be read with more avidity and deeply-wrought interest, than these records of the ‘lad 
of the Arctic Voyages.’ ”"— Weekly Dispatch. 

“These volumes are carefully and elaborately produced. The scientific observations are copious and complete, and the 
notes on natural history are by some of the most eminent professors of our time. The plates iliustrate the most striking 
phenomena and animated incidents of the voyage.” —Press. 

“'The copiousness, variety, and interest of its illustrations, form. one of its distinctive features, amid the cargo of book 
wherewith the stony of Arctic enterprise in the nineteenth century will sail laden to the time to come, and they desert 
a note of record for their own sake. . . . Such, summarily glanced ai, is the rich material accruing from the ‘ Last of th 
Arctic Voyages,’ and submitted in the impressive intelligibility of form and colour.”—Spectator, 

“ We rejoice that this publication appears under the authority ofthe Lords of the Admiralty, at whose hands Sir Edwar 
Belcher ts cortainly entitled to the lest acknowledgment for the fidelity and gallantry and judgment with whieh bt 
carried out his instructions, under circumstances of no ordinary difficulty and embarrassment. The book is handsome 
mounted, and copiously illustrated with charts and plates, which greatly increase its value.”—Morning Post, 

“This narrative contains much new information, and is beautifully illustrated with tinted lithographs. The Append 
contains valuable papers by Sir John Richardson, J . W, Salter, Professor Owen, Thomas Bell, and Lovell Reeve.”—Aila 

“ As an historical work, the volumes will possess a standard interest. We have seldom seen a work of more imposisf 
external appearance.”—Morning Advertiser. 

« Published under the authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty with unusual typographical magni 
cence.”—Hdinburgh Review. 

“ We are satisfied that Sir Edward Belcher’s book will find a host of diligent and anxious readers,”—Morning Pos. 

“The Illustrations to this book are uncommonly excellent.”—Globe. 


“ Contains much new information, and is beautifully illustrated with tinted lithograj 



















|. —Leader. 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
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REVIEWS. 
Life of George Washington. By Washington 
if Teng, Vol. ID H. G. Bohn. 
Tz second volume of the history of Wash- 
ington commences with his taking formal 
command of the army after the battle of Bun- 
ker’s Hill. There is an old elm tree near 
Cambridge, which tradition points out as the 
spot where the young general, accompanied 
by the veteran Lee and a numerous suite, 
drew his sword as the commander-in-chief of 
the American forces. Howe, Clinton, and 
Burgoyne were at this time the chief generals 
under Gage, the British commander-in-chief. 
Howe had led the light infantry under Wolfe 
on the famous plains of Abraham. Clinton 
had been governor of the province of New 
York for ten years, from 1748, and he had 
seen service on the Continent in the Seven 
Years’ War. Burgoyne had distinguished 
himself in the Peninsula, in aiding the Por- 
tuguese against the Spaniards in 1761, and 
his surprise and capture of the town of Al- 
cantara was considered a dashing affair. He 
had afterwards been in Parliament, and was 
noted in his day as a man of wit and of 
fashion, as well as a politician and a soldier. 
His reputation as a man of honour was 
severely attacked by Junius. In 1774, a dra- 
matic oe of his was thus described by Ho- 
race Walpole, in a letter to the Hon. W. 8. 
Conway: “There is a new puppet-show at 
Drury-lane, as fine as the scenes can make it, 
and as dull as the author could not help making 
it.” A work of his later years, ‘ The Heiress,’ 
extorted from Walpole the praise of its being 
the genteelest comedy in the language. 
Gage’s character and services have been de- 
scribed in the previous volume. With these 
commanders, after the battle of Bunker’s 
Hill, were eleven thousand veteran troops, 
well appointed and well disciplined. When 
Washington assumed the command there were 
about fourteen thousand Americans, a motley 
assemblage from all parts of the country, 
chiefly undisciplined militia. After vainly 
attempting to provoke a general engagement, 
Washington resolved to invest the town of 
Boston, where Gage had his head-quarters, 
and, by cutting of su plies, to drive the Bri- 
tish army to take refuge on board the fleet. 
This he was enabled eventually to effect. 
Washington ae the army on the 2nd July, 
1775, formally taking the command on the 
following day. On the 17th March, 1776; he 
entered Boston in triumph, the evacuation 
having taken place the day previously. In 
his remarks on this event, Mr. Irving intro-, 
duces part of a = by the Duke of Man- 
chester, in the House of Lords, which ex- 
presses the feeling with which the tidings of 
this disaster were received in England :— 
“Theeminent services of Washington throughout 
this arduous siege, his admirable management, by 
Which, ‘in the course of a few months, an undis- 
ciplined band of husbandmen became soldiers, and 
Were enabled to invest, for nearly a year, and 
finally to expel a brave army of veterans, com- 
manded by the most experienced generals,’ drew 
forth the enthusiastic applause of the nation. No 
higher illustration of thes great achievement need 
given, than the summary of it contained in the 
speech of a British statesman, the Duke of Man- 
chester, in the House of Lords. ‘The army of 
ntain,’ said he, ‘equipped with every possible 
a chosen army, with chosen 


essential of war ; 
officers, backed by the power of a mighty fleet, 


sent to correct revolted subjects; sent to chastise 
a resisting city ; sent to assert Britain’s authority ; 
—has, for many tedious months, been imprisoned 
within that town by the Provincial army ; who, 
their watchful guards, permitted them no inlet to 
the country ; who braved all their efforts, and de- 
fied all their skill and ability in war could ever 
attempt. One way, indeed, of escape was left ; 
the fleet is yet respected ; to the fleet the army has 
recourse ; and British generals, whose name never 
met with a blot of dishonour, are forced to quit 
that town which was the first object of the war, the 
immediate cause of hostilities, the place of arms, 
which has cost this nation more than a million to 
defend.’ 

‘We close this eventful chapter of Washington’s 
history, with the honour decreed to him by the 
highest authority of his country. On motion 
of John Adams, who had first moved his nomina- 
tion as commander-in-chief, a unanimous vote of 
thanks to him was passed in Congress ; and it was 
ordered that a gold medal be struck, commemo- 
rating the evacuation of Boston, bearing the effigy 
of Washington as its deliverer.” 


The house at Cambridge which Washing- 
ton made his head-quarters when he joined 
the army, was afterwards associated with 
American literature, through some of its oc- 
cupants :— 

‘*The house assigned to Washington for head- 
quarters was that of the president of the Provincial 
Congress, not of the University. It had been one 
of those Tory mansions noticed by the Baroness 
Reidesel, in her mention of Cambridge. ‘Seven 
families, who were connected by relationship, or 
lived in great intimacy, had here farms, gardens, 
and splendid mansions, and not far off, orchards ; 
and the buildings were at a quarter of a mile distant 
from each other. The owners had been in the 
habit of assembling every afternoon in one or other 
of these houses, and of diverting themselves with 
tousic or dancing ; and lived in affluence, in good 
humour, and without care, until this unfortunate 
war dispersed them, and transformed all these 
houses into solitary abodes.’ 

‘‘The house in question was confiscated by Go- 
vernment. It stood on the Watertown road, about 
half a mile west of the college, and has long been 
known as the Cragie House, from the name of 
Andrew Cragie, a wealthy gentleman, who pur- 
chased it after the war, and revived its former 
hospitality. * * * 

‘*The Cragie House is associated with American 
literature through some of its subsequent occu- 
pants. Mr. Edward Everett resided in it the first 
year or two after his marriage. Later, Mr. Jared 
Sparks, during part of the time that he was pre- 
paring his collection of Washington’s writings ; 
editing a volume or two of his letters in the very 
room from which they were written. Next came 
Mr. Worcester, author of the pugnacious dictionary, 
and of many excellent books, and lastly Long- 
fellow, the poet, who, having married the heroine 
of Hyperion, purchased the house of the heirs of 
Mr. Cragie, and refitted it.” 

:.-During the siege of Boston an important 
correspondence took place between Washing- 
ton and Gage on the treatment of prisoners, 
whom the British were inclined to regard as 
rebels and outlaws, without claim to the cour- 
tesies of honourable warfare. The refusal of 
Gage to meet the views of the American ge- 
neral on this point led to severe measures of 
retaliation, and the British officers were con- 
fined in Northampton gaol. Afterwards there 
was a revocation of the order for this treat- 
ment, and they were allowed to be at large 
on parole, experiencing every indulgence and 
civility consistent with their security. With- 
out any formal arrangement being come to, 
the war gradually assumed the usages of civi- 
lized nations. The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, which took place shortly after, gave 





rivileges of international law and custom. 
his memorable event is thus described by 
the historian :— 


“While danger was gathering round New York, 
and its inhabitants were in mute suspense and 
fearful anticipations, the General Congress at 
Philadelphia was discussing, with closed doors, 
what John Adams pronounced ‘The greatest 
question ever debated in America, and as great as 
ever was or will be debated among men.’ The re- 
sult was, a resolution passed unanimously, on the 
2nd of July, ‘that these United Colonies are, and 
of right ought to be, free and independent States.’ 

“<*The 2nd of July,’ adds the same patriotic 
statesman, ‘will be the most memorable epoch in 
the history of America. I am apt to believe that 
it will be celebrated by succeeding generations as 

the great anniversary festival. It ought to be 
commemorated as the day of deliverance, by solemn 
acts of devotion to Almighty God. It ought to 
be solemnised with pomp and parade, with shows, 
games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires, and illumina- 
tions, from one end of this continent to the other, 
from this time forth for evermore.’ 

“The glorious event has, indeed, given rise to 
an annual jubilee, but not on the day designated by 
Adams. The 4th of July is the day of national 
rejoicing, for on that day the ‘Declaration of In- 
dependence,’ that solemn and sublime document, 
was adopted. Tradition gives a dramatic effect to 
its announcement. It was known to be under dis- 
cussion, but the closed doors of Congress excluded 
the populace. They awaited, in throngs, an ap- 
pointed signal. In the steeple of the state-house 
was a bell, imported twenty-three years previously 
from London by the Provincial Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania. It bore the portentous text from 
Scripture: ‘Proclaim liberty throughout all the 
land, unto all the inhabitants thereof.’ A joyous 
peal from that bell gave notice that the bill had 
been passed. It was the knell of British domi- 
nation. ? * ™ 

‘Washington hailed the Declaration with joy. 
It is true, it was but a formal recognition ofa state 
of things which had long existed, but it put an 
end to all those temporizing hopes of reconciliation 
which had clogged the military action of the 
country. 

‘*On the 9th of July, he caused it to be reac at 

six o’clock in the evening, at the head of each 
brigade of the army. ‘The general hopes,’ said 
he, in his orders, ‘that this important event will 
serve as a fresh incentive to every officer and soldier, 
to act with fidelity and courage, as knowing that 
now the peace and safety of his country depend, 
under God, solely on the success of our arms ; and 
that he is now in the service of a state possessed 
of sufficient power to reward his merit, and ad- 
vance him to the highest honours of a free country.’ 
‘*The excitable populace of New York were not 
content with the ringing of bells to proclaim their 
joy. There was a leaden statue of George IIT. in 
the Bowling Green, in front of the fort. Since 
kingly rule is at an end, why retain its effigy? On 
the same evening, therefore, the statue was pulled 
down amid the shouts of the multitude, and broken 
up to be run into bullets ‘to be used in the cause 
of independence.’ 
** Some of the soldiery having been implicated 
in this popular effervescence, Washington censured 
it in general orders, as having much the ms ip 
ance of a riot and a want of discipline, and the 
army was forbidden to indulge in any irregularities 
of the kind. It was his constant effort to inspire 
his countrymen in arms with his own elevated idea 
of the cause in which they were engaged, and to 
make them feel that it was no ordinary warfare, 
admitting of vulgar passions and perturbations. 
‘The general hopes and trusts,’ said he, ‘that 
every officer and man will endeavour so to live and 
act as becomes a Christian soldier, defending the 
dearest rights and liberties of his country.’” 


In September of that year a last effort was 
made to settle the differences with the mother 
country by negotiations. Admiral Lord Howe 





new ground for the Americans claiming the 





had come out to command the British fleet, 
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and it was thought that he had power also to 
act as plenipotentiary in case terms were pro- 
posed :— 


‘* A committee was chosen on the 6th of Sep- 
tember, composed of John Adams, Edward Rut- 
ledge, and Doctor Franklin. The latter, in the 
preceding year, during his residence in England, 
had become acquainted with Lord Howe, at the 
house of his lordship’s sister, the Honourable 
Mrs. Howe, and they had held frequent conversa- 
tions on the subject of American affairs, in the 
course of which his lordship had intimated the 
possibility of his being sent commissioner to settle 
the differences in America. 

‘Franklin had recently adverted to this in a 
letter to Lord Howe. ‘Your lordship may pos- 
sibly remember the tears of joy that wet my cheek, 
when, at your good sister’s in London, you once 
gave me expectations that a reconciliation might 
soon take place. I had the misfortune to fin 
those expectations disappointed. i ~ id 

“¢¢ The well-founded esteem and, permit me to 
say, affection which I shall always have for your 
lordship, makes it painful for me to see you engaged 
in conducting a war, the great ground of which, as 
expressed in your letter, is ‘the necessity of pre- 
venting the American trade from passing into 
foreign channels.’ * * know your great 
motive in coming hither was the hope of being 
instrumental in a reconciliation ; and I believe that 
when you find that impossible on any terms given 
to you to propose, you will relinquish so odious a 
command, and return to a more honourable pri- 
vate station.’ 

‘««T can have no difficulty to acknowledge,’ re- 
plied Lord Howe, ‘that the powers I am invested 
with were never calculated to negotiate a reunion 
with America, under any other descriptionthan as 
subject to the crown of Great Britain. But I do 
esteem those powers competent, not only to confer 
and negotiate with any gentleman of influence in 
the colonies upon the terms, but also to effect a 
lasting peace and reunion between the two countries, 
were the tempers of the colonies such as professed 
in the last petition of Congress to the king.’ 

‘‘A hope of the kind lingered in the breast of 
his lordship when he sought the proposed confer- 
ence. It was to take place on the 11th, at a 
houseon Staten Island, oppositeto Amboy ; at which 
latter place the veteran Mercer was stationed with 
his flying camp. At Amboy, the committee found 
Lord Howe's barge waiting to receive them, with 
a British officer of rank, who was toremain within 
the American lines during their absence as a host- 
age. This guarantee of safety was promptly de- 
clined, and the parties crossed together to Staten 
Island. The admiral met them on their landing, 
and conducted them through his guards to his 
house. 

‘On opening the conference, his lordship again 
intimated that he could not treat with them as a 
committee of Congress, but only confer with them 
as private gentlemen of influence in the colonies 
on the means of restoring peace between the two 
countries. ; 

‘©The commissioners replied that, as their busi- 
ness was to hear, he might consider them in what 
light he pleased ; but that they should consider 
themselves in no other character than that in which 
they were placed by order of Congress. 

‘* Lord Howe then entered into a discourse of 
considerable length, but made no explicit proposi- 
tion of peace, nor promise of redressof grievances, 
excepting on condition that the colonies should 
return to their allegiance. 

‘<'This, the commissioners replied, was not now 
tobe expected. Their repeated humble petitions 
»0 the king and parliament having been treated 
with contempt, and answered by additional injuries, 
and war having been declared against them, the 
colonies had declared their independence, and it 
was not in the power of Congress to agree for 
them, that they should return to their former de- 
pendent state. 

‘‘His lordship expressed his sorrow that no 
accommodation was likely to take place; and, on 





breaking up the conference, assured his old friend, 
Dr. Franklin, that he should suffer great pain in 
being obliged to distress those for whom he had so 
much regard.’ 

‘**T feel thankful to your lordship for your re- 
gard,’ replied Franklin, good-humouredly ; ‘the 
Americans, on their part, will endeavour to lessen 
the pain you may feel, by taking good care of 
themselves.’ 

“The result of this conference had a beneficial 
effect. It showed that his lordship had no power 
but what was given by the act of Parliament ; and 
put an end to the popular notion that he was 
vested with secret powers to negotiate an adjust- 
ment of grievances.” 


After this, the war proceeded with the 
varied success too well known in the history 
of this melancholy conflict. As we have 
stated, in noticing the previous volume, Mr. 
Irving does not bring to light any new facts 
of importance, but he gives a condensed and 
graphic narrative of the chief events of the 
war. On some events he has supplied addi- 
tional information from tapeltaked or rare 
sources. Such is the narrative of the surprise 
of the Hessian troops of Colonel Rahl, at 
Trenton, and their treatment when prisoners, 
as related in a manuscript journal :— 


“The number of prisoners taken in this affair 
was nearly one thousand, of which thirty-two were 
officers. The veteran Major Von Dechow, who 
had urged in vain the throwing up of breastworks, 
received a mortal wound, of which he died in 
Trenton. Washington’s triumph, however, was 
impaired by the failure of the two simultaneous 
attacks. General Ewing, who was to have crossed 
before day at Trenton Ferry, and taken possession 
of the bridge leading out of the town, over which 
the light horse and Hessians retreated, was pre- 
vented by the quantity of ice in the river. Cad- 
walader was hindered: by the same obstacle. He 
got part of his troops over, but found it impossible 
to embark his cannon, and was obliged, therefore, 
to return to the Pennsylvania side of the river. 
Had he and Ewing crossed, Donop’s quarters 
would have been beaten up, and the fugitives 
from Trenton intercepted. 

‘By the failure of this part of his plan, Washing- 
ton had been exposed to the most imminent hazard. 
The force with which he had crossed, twenty-four 
hundred men, raw troops, was not enough to cope 
with the veteran garrison, had it been properly on 
its guard ; and then there were the troops under 
Donop at hand to co-operate with it. Nothing 
saved him but the utter panic of the enemy ; their 
want of proper alarm-places, and their exaggerated 
idea of his forces: for one of the journals before 
us (the corporal’s) states that he had with him 
15,000 men, and another 6,000. Even now that 
the place was in his possession he dared not linger 
in it. There was a superior force under Donop 
below him, and a strong battalion of infantry at 
Princeton. His own troops were exhausted by 
the operations of the night and morning in cold, 
rain, snow, and storm. They had to guard about 
a thousand prisoners, taken in action or found 
concealed in houses ; there was little prospect of 
succour, owing to the season and the state of the 
river. Washington gave up, therefore, all idea of 
immediately pursuing the enemy or keeping posses- 
sion of Trenton, and determined to recross the 
Delaware with his prisoners and captured artillery. 
Understanding that the brave, but unfortunate, 
Rahl was in a dying state, he paid him a visit 
before leaving Trenton, accompanied by General 
Greene. They found him at his quarters in the 
house of the Quaker family. Their visit, and the 
respectful consideration and unaffected sympathy 
manifested by them, evidently soothed the feelings 
of the unfortunate soldier, now stripped of his late- 
won laurels, and resigned to die rather than outlive 
his honour.” 


The history is brought down to the ap- 


—— of Washington as Military Dicta- 
Or i 





‘Washington received a letter from a committy 
of Congress, transmitting him resolves of th 
body, dated the 27th of December, investing hin 
with military powers quite dictatorial. ‘ Happy 
is it for this country,’ write the committee, ‘thi 
the general of their forces can safely be entrusted 
with the most unlimited power, and neither pe. 
sonal security, liberty, or property, be in th 
least degree endangered thereby.’ 

‘‘ Washington’s acknowledgment of this gre 
mark of confidence was noble and characteristic, 
‘I find Congress have done me the honour t) 
entrust me with powers, in my military capacity, 
of the highest nature and almost unlimited extent, 
Instead of thinking myself freed from all civil 
obligations by this mark of their confidence, | 
shall constantly bear in mind that, as the sworl 
was the last resort for the preservation of ou 
liberties, so it ought to be the first thing laid asid, 
when those liberties are firmly established.’ ” 


This reply is in the same spirit as the mor 
memorable words in which he bequeathed tp 
his country the sword which he had wornin 
the War of Independence —“ words,” says 
Lord Brougham, “the majesty and simpk 
eloquence of which are not surpassed in thy 
oratory of Athens and Rome.” 








The Pilgrimage, and other Poems. By the 
Earl of Ellesmere. With Ilustrations 
Murray. 

Lorp E1tEsmeErr’s poems deserve republi- 

cation in the handsome form in which they 

appear in this illustrated edition. Correct 
taste and good feeling are characteristic of his 
writings, compensating largely for the wast 
of striking originality or unusual power in his 
nape 3 In a neat and unassuming preface 

e explains that the former edition of the 
poems has been long out of print, and that 

some pieces which have subsequently * 

peared have received public approbation. To 

these poems, collected and republished, ar 
now added some new matter, including Blu 

Beard, an amusing tragedy, which has fre. 

uently been acted with success at private 
theatricals. The preliminary discourse is 
ingenious and clever disquisition, the politicd 
conclusion of which, let us hope, will rove 
as imaginary as the legend on which the dram 
is founded.. From the principal poem, the 

Pilgrimage, we give some stanzas, containing 

just and suggestive reflections on the super 

stitions and impostures associated with the 
most sacred scenes of the land of Israel:— 
“Oh! if the lichen now were free to twine 

O’er the dark entrance of that rock-hewn cell, 

Say should we miss the gold-encrusted shrine, 

Or incense fumes’ intoxicating spell ? 

Would not the whispering breeze as evening fell 

Make sweeter music in the palm trees’ shade 

Than choral prayer or chanted ritual’s swell ? 


Can the proud shafts of Helen a’s colonnade ‘ 
Match thytime-hallowed stems, Gethsemane’s holy glade! 


“T bow not, therefore, in the gorgeous pile 
Where golden lamps irradiate the gloom, 
And monks their votaries and themselves beguile 
To think they worship at their Saviour’s tomb. 
For rites like theirs let annual crowds illume 
Their odorous censers, scattering far and wide 
Their fumes: I doubt the tale which monks assume 
For Gospel truth, and, were not this denied, , 
Much they misuse the spot where their Redeemer died. 


“ Well may the Turk, when Easter-tide collects 
Its thousands for the Christian’s holiest week, 
Scowl in contempt upon the wrangling sects 
Who desecrate the shrines at which they seek 
To bid their rival clouds of incense reek; 

If to the grave, whence Angels rolled the stone, 
Alike by Latin, Copt, Armenian, Greek, 
This be the reverence paid, the homage shown,— 

Well had its site remained unnoticed and unknown! 


“ Rather than join in rites like these, be mine 
To linger near the Temple’s mighty base, 
Where the sad remnant left of Judah’s line 





In weekly conclave weep its vanished gtace. 
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Here paused the Roman, powerless to deface 
“The quarried structure’s stones, whose wondrous girth 
Might argue that the giants’ hybrid race, 
Which half from angel sires derived its birth, 
Had planted here their throne, kings of an infant carth, 
“Must Israel’s children thus be doomed to weep 
Beyond the precincts of their fathers’ fane ? 
God of those fathers, do Thy thunders sleep ? 
Wilt Thou not loose the avenging hurricane 
On Omai’s dome,—bid Judah’s lion mane 
Shake off the dew-drops of its long repose ? 
Is there no hour shall see the crescent wane: 
And Judah’s star ascend the skies, and close 
The eclipse of centuries past, the night of Israel’s woes P 
“Vain thought! the Almighty’s thunders are not slow; 
True to His bidding still they smite from far : 
The Power which laid the triple rampart low, 
‘And chained a people to the conqueror’s car, 
Was not the human might of Latian war, 
Rome’s disciplined strength or unexhausted hate :— 
It is not now the Moslem’s scimitar 
Which guards the Temple’s desecrated gate ;— 
-Nor yet that phamtom power, the heathenish poet’s Fate. 
“Tt is the living anger of the Lord 
For erecles unheard and warnings braved. 
A mightier weapon than the Moslem’s sword 
Denies a people, blinded and depraved, 
Theic Temple’s entrance, ’Tis the sword which waved 
er Eden’s portal in the cherub’s hand, 
When our first parents for their fault enslaved 
To sin’s sad bondage, issued, hand in hand, 
To roam, with God their Guide, the yet unpeopled land.” 


The last of Lord Ellesmere’s poems, that 
on the funeral of Wellington, is, in our judg- 
ment, the best, and the most likely to escape 
oblivion. Other poems, on the same subject, 
shave been more copious in description and 
‘skilful in composition, but this possesses a 
historical interest, from the sketches of the 
‘old companions in arms, who appeared chief 
among the mourners around the bier—Raglan, 
Anglesea, Combermere, Pollock, C. N apier, 
Harry Smith, Gough, and Hardinge. Nor 
are we surprised that the lines immediately 
referring to the character of the Duke have 
been specially grateful to his personal friends. 
The poem is an honourable tribute to the 
memory of the great Captain, and a faithful 
reeord of the national fallen at his loss. 








Travels in Europe and the East. By Samuel 
Treneus Prime. 2vols. With Engravings. 
Low, Son, and Co. 

‘We have been much pleased with this book 

of travels. Mr. Prime spent a year in Eng- 

land, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, France, Bel- 
jum, Holland, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
reece, Turkey, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. 

In the record ‘of travels on this well-beaten 

Toute not much novelty is to be expected, but 

the observations of an intelligent and gene- 

rally right-thinking and generous American are 
worthy of attention. Mr. Prime may be con- 
sidered as an average specimen of the better 
class of the citizens of the United States, 
shrewd, observant, liberal, and energetic, 
with a due share of the prejudices and 
peculiarities of the people of ‘the greatest 
country in the world.” He had three 
travelling companions, one of whom died 

m Florence. Many friends the travellers 

made during their wanderings, and being ap- 

yrentiy well furnished with letters of intro- 

uction, they met with many of the notable 
people of the old world, as well as visited all 
its more remarkable and celebrated scenes. 

n Great Britain the usual objects of interest 

to strangers, and Americans especially, were 

inspected, and the usual style of description 

Ps comment appears in the notes on London, 

xford, Blenheim, Stratford-on-Avon, Chats- 

Worth, Edinburgh, Dublin, and other places 

visited. At Sheffield the travellers had an in- 

terview with James Montgomery, in this 

‘ase without any introduction, except the 

caniosity of strangers, and the sympathy of 

of his poetry :-— 


Sight, if he knew where James Montgomery resides. 
Ido: he lives on the Mount.’ 


of his carriage. Sheffield is a smoky, dingy, manu- 
facturing town. 


city were to be seen in the streets through which 
we passed, as we wound along up a hill for nearly 
three miles. 
residences, with all the show of wealth and refine- 
ment, in gardens and architecture, such as we look 
for in a town where labour is cheap, and profits to 
capitalists enormous. How the poor live in Britain 
is a problem more mysterious to me than it was 
when I came among them. But we are looking 
for a poet. 
“On the summit of the hill, in a fine house, 
commanding a splendid prospect of city, and green 
fields, and forests—such a prospect as a poet in full 
communion with his fellow-men would love to look 
on, we found the name of James Montgomery on 
the door. We had heard that the venerable poet 
was now so advanced in life, and so feeble in 
health, that he was not willing to see company, 
and it was with many misgivings that I stood at 
his door and asked the servant if he was in. 
Learning that he was at home, I handed her my 
card, and bade her say that three gentlemen from 
America would be glad to pay their respects to 
Mr. Montgomery. Before I had finished my mes- 
sage, he stepped from his library into the hall, and 
received me with a greeting that went to my heart. 
‘You do me too much honour,’ he said. ‘Come 
in, and your friends.’ He led usall into his study, 
and insisted on our sitting down. 
“‘T said to him, ‘ You were known, ‘sir, in 
America, and loved, before we were born.’ 
“‘He replied, ‘I thank you. It is grateful to 
me to know that anything that I have ever written 
has been a pleasure to others. Your country has 
published many beautiful editions of my poems, 
and I am grateful for their favourable regard.’ 
‘*He spoke with some hesitation, and appeared 
feeble, though far less so than I had expected. A 
small thin man, ‘about my size,’ and slightly 
stooping, with a bright eye and sharp face, he 
would not have appeared to me, had I met him in 
the street, as the man to write the ‘ World before 
the Flood,’ or the ‘Wanderer of Switzerland.’ 
‘Few men,’ I said to him, ‘have lived, as you 
have, to hear the verdict of posterity.’ 
‘¢« Ves,’ he replied, ‘I have survived nearly all 
my contemporaries.’ 
‘*¢ And you have survived the attacks of the 
‘Edinburgh Review,’ which predicted you would 
not live at all.’ 
‘* The old man laughed gayly at this reminiscence 
of a slashing review forty years ago, and said, 
‘The Review was young then, and they thought 
they must kill some one. in every number; and 
they sought to make a victim of me, but I lived 
through it. Those’ were early trials, and I had 
others; but trials are good for us, and they will 
soon be over.’ 
«* May I ask how old you are now, sir?’ 
‘* «T shall be eighty-two years old on the fourth 
day of November next.’ 
“‘T could not refrain from telling him that 
the 4th of November is my birthday alao; and 
‘How old will you be, sir?’ he added. I was not 
unwilling to find another coincidence in the fact 
that I should be then just one half of his age. 
And this led to a religious conversation, in which 
he spoke of that peaceful, but trembling hope he had, 
that he should soon enter upon the promised rest. 
His lips quivered, his voice broke, and big tears 
dropped from his eyes, as he spoke of his unworthi- 
ness to be accepted, but of his trust in the Saviour, 
whose grace is sufficient for the chief of sinners. 
We rose to tuke leave, and as we shook hands in 
silence, Mr. Hill repeated one of the poet’s own 
stanzas from ‘ The Grave :’ 


* There is a calm for those that weep, 





“On reaching Sheffield, and stepping from the 
Cars, I asked the first cab-driver who came in 


““¢ Oh ay, the poet you mean,’ he said; ‘sure 
He was our man- 
and we did not lose a moment in taking possession 
The evidences of the poverty and 
degradation of the lowest stratum of an English 


But as we went up we found elegant 


and he had strength to say, ‘I hope we shall meet 
in heaven ;’ and following us to the door bade us 
an affectionate farewell.” 

At Liverpool Dr. Raffles was visited, and 
an account is given of his magnificent collec- 
tion of autographs. Dr. Raffles, son of Sir 
Stamford Raffles, formerly the governor of 
Java, has for half a century been the pastor 
of a Congregational Church in Liverpool. 
“ He received me,” says Mr. Prime,— 

‘‘ With great cordiality, and made many in- 
quiries after his numerous friends in America, the 
most of whom were my friends also, and of whom 
it was a pleasure to speak. The doctor has amused 
himself for a life-time in the collection of auto- 
graphs and curiosities relating to distinguished, 
and, especially, literary men. In handsomely 
bound and neatly arranged volumes, he has more 
than fifteen thousand original letters from men and 
women of illustrious name, including every sove- 
reign of England from Henry VII. down to a 
beautiful private letter from Queen Victoria: Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, and all the prelates, whose sign- 
manual ene would ask to see; John Calvin and 
Martin Luther, and other Reformers, and a host 
of great names in church and state, which it would 
be vain to attempt to repeat. But toan American 
visitor he exhibits a book of deeper interest than 
any of these. Ina beautiful box he has inclosed 
a volume, elegantly bound in Turkey morocco and 
gilt, containing an original letter from each one of 
the Signers of the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence, and each one of the successive Presidents 
of the United States. These are illustrated also 
with engraved portraits of most of them, making a 
collection of intense interest to every American. 
To find such a collection as this in England—and 
I think it must be the only one extant, unless our 
friend, Dr. Sprague, has the other—was peculiarly 
grateful, as a silent but expressive tribute to the 
founders and fathers of the young Republic, paid 
by a loyal subject and a warm admirer of England’s 
Queen. 

‘Dr. Raffles showed me also the identical table 
on which Lord Byron wrote ‘Childe Harold’ and 
other poems ; and the doctor has put it to a better 
use in writing many a good sermon on it. The 
table shuts up, so as to be conveniently stowed 
away in a carriage, and was Byron’s travelling 
secretary while he was in Italy. Here, too, I saw 
the original of Montgomery's ‘Pelican Island,’ 
the first edition of Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,’ and 
many curious preservations of this sort sacred in 
the eyes of literature.” 

One other extract we give, relating to the 
distinguished ne met with at Florence, 
Americans as well as English :— 

‘‘T found delightful circles here, not of travellers 
only, but of residents, from our own country, from 
England, and other lands, enjoying the fine climate, 
the beautiful Val d’Arno, and all the rich associa- 
tion clustering around this ancient and remarkable 
city. Mr. Browning the poet, and Mrs. Browning 
(Miss Barrett that was), reside here, both of them 
charming persons—his is a warm, genial spirit, 
gushing over in his free and familiar conversation. 
She is intellectual, spiritual, one whom you recog- 
nise as holding communion with the unseen. I 
was greatly pleased with both of them. Count 
and Countess Cotrill are also English, and persons 
of high cultivation and great accomplishments. 
He has a handsome collection of paintings, and is 
himself an amateur in the art. I had also the 
honour, and I felt it to be no small honour, to meet 
several times in society, and at her own house, 
Mrs. Somerville, whose scientific works have justly 
made her the most distinguished woman of her age. 
Her bust is placed by the side of that of Sir Isaac 
Newton at the Royal Academy in London. Now, 
when she is more than seventy years of age, she is 
preparing a work in pure mathematics. She con- 
versed with great familiarity on the progress of 
science and literature in America, and the inquiries 
she made respecting our government, showed me 
that she had a more correct understanding of the 
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ius of our institutions than many statesmen of 
fngland have. She also sought information of 
Mormonism, of internal improvements and popular 
elections, and in all her conversation exhibited the 
highest respect for the young republic. I felt the 
profoundest regard for this eminent woman, and 
was proud to have made her acquaintance. I can- 
not say this, or anything like it, of Mrs. Trollope 
—the Mrs. Trollope who once travelled in Ame- 
rica, and now resides here in easy circumstances, 
living on the earnings of her miserable pen. She 
has published a hundred novels, and is now making 
more ; they are read eagerly in England, and bring 
her a handsome income.” 

A chapter is devoted to the American 
sculptor, Hiram Powers :— 

“The most remarkable work in the studio is the 
man himself. At the age of fifteen he was an emi- 
grant from Vermont, his native state, to Ohio, and 
there, at the age of twenty-six, he made his first 
bust, a head in wax. It gives little promise of 
what has since appeared. Twenty years ago Mr. 
Powers went to Washington, and while pursuing 
his labours as a sculptor, he enjoyed the friendship 
of Mr. Preston, of the Senate, whose brother sent 
Mr. Powers to Italy. Here he has been at work 
sixteen years, id {ial 

** Now he is less than fifty years of age; and 
when he was many years younger than he is, the 
greatest of modern sculptors, Thorwaldsen, paid 
him homage. He is destined to inaugurate a new 
era in sculpture, and leave a name to posterity as 
the founder of a school which will attract the ad- 
miration, and finally secure the approving verdict 
of the successive ages of the Christian world. Yet 
great as this man is, his greatest beauty of cha- 
racter is his ‘meek simplicity.’” 

After describing some of his statues, espe- 
cially the America, Washington, for the state 
of Louisiana, California, and busts of Jackson, 
Adams, Webster, Calhoun, and other states- 
men, a notice is given of Powers’ latest, and, 
according to the author, his greatest work :— 


‘¢The masterpiece of Powers, and the one that 
is to inaugurate a new dispensation in the world of 
art, is La Penserosa, a female figure nearly six feet 
high, of full proportions, modestly draped, walking 
out at eventide, with a solemn, meditative air, a 
slow and dignified step, her head turned upward 
as she gazes with her large, thoughtful eye into 
heaven. One hand with her forefinger supports 
the chin, and in the other she carries the richly- 
embroidered train of robe hanging from the right 
hand in front, and as it falls gracefully to the 
ground it supports the marble with its massive 
folds. The drapery is a beautiful robe with a 
girdle at the waist, and covering the figure: a por- 
tion of the left leg and foot is visible; the arms 
are nude ; a thin veil is thrown over the shoulders; 
the hair is simply arranged, and drawn back so as 
to expose the temples, and give the finest possible 
expression to the whole head. A holy beauty 
shines in every limb, and sheds a halo over her 
face: she is holding ‘ converse with the skies,’ and 
her eye and brow betray a sanctified intellect, giv- 
ing the highest lustre to those personal charms 
which are wrought up to the last degree of loveli- 
ness of form and feature. 

“‘Milton’s ‘Il Penseroso’ suggests the subject, 

in the following lines :— 
“Come pensive nun, devout and pure, 

Sober, steadfast and demure, 
All in a robe of darkest grain, 
Flowing with majestic train, 
And sable stole of Cyprus lawn, 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 
Come, but keep thy wonted state, 
With even step and musing gait, 
And looks commercing with the skies, 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes: 
There held in holy passion still, 
Forget thyself to marble.” 


‘* More than this idea has been marbleized by the 

He has made a poem more expressive of 

the poet’s thought than the words quoted, and one 

is compelled to feel that the statue, as it stands, is 

a higher destiny than to illustrate the 
n. 


artist. 


worthy of 


‘Other American artists are in Florence, whose 
works ‘have already made for them a name, or will 
give them fame one day. Mr. Hart takes high 
rank as a sculptor. Mr. Kellogg has a reputation 
in Europe as well as in his own country. Mr. 
Gould, Mr. Read, Mr. Robinson, and others, are 
working their way nobly onward and upward. 
They will be great men one day.” 


We have preferred giving extracts relating 
to people met with, to those merely descrip- 
tive of scenery or manners, as the places are 
all familar to Englishmen, from innumerable 
books of travel. But by Americans the 
greater part of the work will be read with in- 
terest. There are about fifty engravin 

illustrative of the places described in the wok. 





A Bird's-Eye View of India; with Extracts 
Srom a Journal “ in the Provinces, Ne- 
pal, §e. By Sir Erskine Perry, M.P., late 
Chief Justice of Bombay. Murray. 
As far as a popular sketch of so vast a region 
as India can be given in a little volume of less 
than three hundred pages, this isa very 
welcome and instructive book. It presents 
the results of the writer’s observations and 
experience during eleven or twelve years’ re- 
HF a in the East, as he would impart these 
to friends at home, desiring a general know- 
ledge of a country associated to England by 
so many political and social ties. e first 
part of the book was, indeed, originally pre- 
pared in the form of two lectures to the 
author’s constituents at Devonport. To these 
are added extracts from a journal kept during 
a vacation trip in 1850. In a tour of five 
months Sir Erskine Perry contrived to visit 
almost every station of.note in Upper India. 
This he managed by travelling light, his whole 
impedimenta consisting of “a palanquin, four 
tin boxes, containing the clothes and kit of 
himself and one servant, a saddle with saddle- 
bags, and a sharp pair of spurs.” A very in- 
teresting account is given of his travels in 
Rajpootana, in Oude, among the Gorkhas, in 
Nepal, and of the visits to the holy = 
Benares, to Muttra, Bindraband, Ayodha, 
and many places memorable in history or re- 
markable = archeological or architectural 
monuments. An outline sketch of the route 
would have been acceptable to those readers 
who have not a mapat hand. There must be 
some confusion of dates or mistake as to age, 
when, in one place, Dhulip Singh is spoken 
of as a boy of eleven. The ex-rajah is now, 
if we mistake not, upwards of twenty, 
and must have been near the age which Sir 
Erskine Perry states in 1843. From the 
earlier portion of the volume, containing the 
popular account of India and its inhabitants, 
we give a passage about the religion of the 
Hindus. Hinduism comprises much that is 
offensive and degrading, but there is a brighter 
side to look upon, and a system is not one of 
unmixed evil of which the following state- 
ments can be truly made :— 
“The Hindu religion indeed is so completely 
interwoven with the social life of the Hindus that 
however much every Englishman must desire to 
see Christianity introduced, and although great 
moral improvement may be expccted to follow in 
its train, still a considerable modification of 
European establishments would seem to be neces- 
sary in order fully to replace the ingeniously de- 
vised system of the Brahmans. For example, the 
Hindu temple in every village with its attached 
Dharamséla, or hotel, for the gratuitous reception 
of travellers (which is to be found wherever the 
Hindu religion has penetrated) offers, to the 





words of Milto: 





the affairs of the day may be discussed, but, 
refuge for the poor and destitute, and a shelter fy 
the homeless traveller. The tanks, wells, groves ¢ 
fruit trees dedicated to the public, which are tok 
found in every part of India, are for the most par 
traceable to the piety of Hindus acting in obedieny 
to their religion. The personal cleanliness of th 
Hindus, as well as many other daily habits, a 
also mainly founded on texts to be found in Men 
and other religious guides ; and I remember ar 
mark made to me, by a native of Bombay, ast 
Christian converts, namely, that the only differen: 
which his countrymen perceived in their conduc 
after conversion was that they ceased to wah 
themselves, The example of pious, self-denyiny 
Brahmans, also, who, though exceptions, are th: 
only ones really much respected by their country 
men, and who, by their cultivation of learning ani 
disregard of worldly advantages, are enabled tox 
as gratuitous instructors and counsellors of the: 
countrymen, is very powerful on society, ani 
suggests an institution which might possibly k 
imitated with advantage. We may smile at th 
grotesque absurdities, and deplore the gross supe. 
stition of the system of polytheism which prevaik 
amongst the Hindu vulgar, but it is impossible ni 
to admire the faith which dictates, and the set 
sacrifice which has always produced in the Hinh 
system a devotion to things divine, and a pe. 
formance of acts generally beneficial to mankini, 
untinged by any ordinary worldly motive. 

*‘T have often thought indeed that the mot 
successful course for Christian missionaries 
adopt in order to counteract Brahminical influence 
would be toseat themselves down in Hindu village, 
away from European establishments, and to adopt 
the simple living and inexpensive habits of th 
Brahman ; if then, by previous studies of the ari 
and sciences of Europe, especially of medicine ani 
astronomy, they could put themselves in a positio 
to render more useful services to the population 
than Brahmans now afford, this self-devotion ani 
utility would secure for them a position andm 
influence which they certainly have not yet ob 
tained. I am aware that sacrifices like thew, 
though they may be made at times under strom 
impulses by individuals such as Xavier or Schwart, 
cannot fairly be expected from any profession d 
men, or for a continued period, but I point ot 
that the Hindu system undoubtedly produces then, 
and that missionaries have to compete for spiritul 
influence with a body of men all over India wh, 
with more or less purity of life, have made then 
selves exemplary among their fellows.” 

The labours of the European missionaris 
hitherto have not had much direct effect, bu 
by diffusing knowledge and education, and ly 
training native teachers, they have pre 
the way for greater changes hereafter. 
have been, in former times, complete revolt: 
tions in the religious systems of the East:- 

“The gods of the Vedas have so complete 
given way to other deities that they are scarcl 
ever mentioned in the present day. Buddhas 
we have seen, introduced what may be called a ne 
religion into India in the sixth century befm 
Christ. This religion, after having flourished und 
the patronage of native dynasties, and taken dey 
root in the country, was subsequently, howert, 
so completely oppressed and trodden under foot lj 
Brahminical persecution (the details of which bir 
not reached us) that not a single Buddhist nowt 
mains in India proper ; although the Jains, W 
claim to be an older sect than the Buddhists, #! 
who are numerous in Gujar4t and Western Ind 
are no doubt an offset from the latter sect. 

“Religious reforms, indeed, and innovatidi) 
may be said to be always going on in the bosom¢ 
Hindu society. It is not clear when it wast 
Vishnu and Shiva, who are the deities now m* 
in vogue with the Hindus, obtained their supt 
macy ; but a reformer of the eleventh centw 

Sankar-Acharya, seems to have been much ct@ 
cerned with the movement. The founder off 
Sikh religion—Nanak, who flourished three @# 
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creed he enjoyed, in fact, incorporates a great 
rtion of Hinduism. In the present century 
arayan Swami has put forth so many new tenets, 
and collected such a large body of believers, that 
the nucleus of a new religion seems to have been 
formed by him. 

“In fact, the genius of Hinduism is so tolerant, 
and the Brahminical system affords such a large 
scope within which the religious feeling may exert 
itself, that there seems to prevail the greatest in- 
difference as to what the actual religious faith of 
any individual is, and intolerance is only exerted 
when any disposition to break the rules of cast is 
manifested.” 

Sir Erskine Perry tells some strange anec- 
dotes connected with judicial proceedings in 
India, worthy of being found in such books as 
the ‘Romance of the Forum.’ The first of 
the following cases was told by Mr. Reade, 
the Commissioner of Benares :— 


“When he was collector at Gorakpur, he one 
day visited the jail, and happened to ask a prisoner 
what he was there for. The man smiled, and said, 
‘Murder.’ Reade replied, that murder was no 
joking matter ; on which the man said, ‘Yes, but 
Tam not guilty ; and what is more, the man is 
alive now.’ There was something in the man’s 
manner which made Mr. Reade inquire particularly 
into the case ; and the story told him was, that the 

ty supposed to be murdered, who was a bar- 
Kandée of police, had had an intrigue with the 
wife of the prisoner’s brother, upon which the 
prisoner and his three brothers laid a plot to way- 
lay him one night, and give him a good drubbing. 
They did so accordingly, and the policeman either 
fell, or was thrown by them, into a river, by the 
side of which they had been waylaying him. The 
man being missing, and suspicion being strong 
against the four brothers, it was agreed amongst 
themselves that, as harvest-time was near, the 
prisoner should take the crime entirely on his own 
shoulders, and so get the others liberated. He did 
80, admitted the murder, and of course was found 
guilty ; but, probably on the score of the corpse 
notbeing found, was sentenced only to imprisonment 
for life, and a pension was given to the family of the 
murdered policeman. This story was told withsuch 
vrai-similitude, that Reade made a careful inquiry 
into the whole, and found every word of it true; 
and after much trouble discovered the policeman 
hundreds of miles off, acting as a peon at the Court 
of Nagpore, glad to think that his family, in the 
meantime, had been well provided for at Gorakpur, 
by a pension from Government for his supposed 
death. The rogue had no doubt kept purposely 
out of the way, in order to secure this provision 
for his family. 

“My own experience of a famous case at Tanna 
tallies well with the above stories : for there I saw 
three prisoners standing at the bar who had given 
& circumstantial confession of a murder, and 
pointed out the very spot where the bones of the 
murdered man would be found. These were pro- 
duced in court ; and part of the clothes and the cast 
thread of the murdered man were identified by his 
friends and relations. Yet the doctor, my intel- 
ligent friend, Dr. Kirk—who accompanied Sir W. 

atris to A byssinia—on examining the bones ascer- 
tained that they helonged to three or four different 
corpses ; and as this incident gave a sort of hitch 
to the proceedings, and prolonged the trial, the re- 
sult was, that before it was over, the murdered man 

lf walked into court, and, it is said, was seen 

to examine his own bones with infinite curiosity. 
The story which he told, and which accounted for 
remarkable disappearance from his village on 
the night of the supposed murder, was not the least 
remarkable part of the tale, and is a good illustra- 
tion of ‘Manners in the East.’ He had beenseen 
last somewhat near the house of the prisoners ; 
and he stated that as he was going homeward, he 
met four or five Arab soldiers, who pressed him 
into their train to carry a bundle, and who made 
accompany them for a six weeks’ march into 

the interior, somewhere beyond Poona. When 


they dismissed him, he was taken ill of fever, and 





laid some months sick at a village in the Deccan. 
When, at last, after four months’ absence, he got 
back to his own village, he found that three of his 
neighbours stood a near chance of being hung, on 
their own confession, for murdering him. So, like 
an honest fellow, he made his way to the criminal 
court, which, luckily for the prisoners, was not 
above ten miles off. It would seem most probable 
that the confessions in question had been extorted 
by the violence of the subordinate native police.” - 


In the chapter on the population of India, 
brief notice is given of the ethnological origin 
of the several races :— 

‘ The Hindus, according to the best opinions of 
the day, are divisible into two great races, the 
Aryan, and Turanian, or Tamil. The latter are 
supposed to be the aborigines of the country, and 
are found chiefly in the peninsula, of which they 
form the bulk of the population, and in various 
wild and mountainous localities, to which, like the 
Basques of Spain and the Welsh and Highlanders 
of Great Britain, they retired before invading races. 
The Aryans are supposed to have entered India 
from the north-west, and to have brought with ; 
them the Sanscrit language, the Hindu religion, 
and other elements of civilization. The amalga- 
mation of the two races, however, has been so 
complete, that although the ethnological’ distinc- 
tion of language still remains very conspicuous, 
and although, of course, as with all casts in India, 
no admixture of blood has taken place with other 
races ; the southern or Tamil population of the 
peninsula are usually cited as the best types of 
existing Hindu life and character. I have collected 
and thrown into an Appendix the principal facts 
which have been ascertained as to the distribution 
and sources of the languages of India; but there 
is still much which remains to be learnt. Where 
did the Aryan or Sanscrit-speaking race come from ? 
We see that they were closely connected with the 
Zend-speaking, Greek-speaking, Latin-speaking, 
German-speaking, Slavonic-speaking, races, not 
at all with the Arabic, Phenician, and Hebrew 
families. Shall we ever get more information as 
to this early connexion? Again, in the Sanscritoid 
languages of Aryan India, above a third part, it 
has been estimated, is traceable neither to Sanscrit, 
nor other known source. Does this imply another 
aboriginal race who have not yet been accounted 
for? Lastly, are the Brahmans connected in blood 
with the race called Aryan, or are they the only 
true Aryans who have impressed their type on the 
nation? We know that, for as far back as we can 
trace, the Brahmans have intermarried with one 
another only, and we may safely assert that they 
have preserved their purity of blood, and distinct- 
ness of race, at all events free of any intermixture 
with the mass of the nation, or Sudras, for at least 
three thousand years. These are mere speculations, 
but they are fraught with interest to many minds.” 


The appendix referred to in the foregoing 
extract, is a learned and elaborate paper, re- 
rinted from the ‘Journal of the Bombay 
Bemach of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ for 


January, 1853, on the geographical distribu- 
tion of the principal languages of India. 








NOTICES. 


Agamemnon, the King ; a Tragedy, from the Greek 
of Zischylus. By William Blew, M.A. Long- 
man and Co. 

Msouyivus has had of late years a large share of 

the attention of scholars, and the various editions 

and translations form no inconsiderable library. 

Reference is made, in a prefatory discourse to Mr. 

Blew’s version of the Agamemnon, to the labours 

of Stanley, Butler, Bliss, Blomfield, Paley, Kennedy, 

Sewell, Connington, Symmons, Blackie, and other 

scholars, commentators, or poets, who have pre- 

sented the works of the great old dramatist, either 
in the Greek text or in English versions. The 

memnon, in some respects one of the finest 
of all the ancient plays, is by Mr. Blew brought 





before the English reader with every help for its 


understanding and enjoyment. The translation is 
done with scholarlike faithfulness rather than with 
poetic freedom or spirit ; but the spirit of the 
original is generally conveyed, as well as the literal 
meaning, and frequent foot notes elucidate all the 
more’ difficult or remarkable passages. In the 
notes and illustrations forming the appendix a 
large number of parallel passages from ancient and 
modern poetry are given, which will be welcome to 
the student. Mr. Blew well remarks that ‘with 
AMschylus in his mind, a lover of English verse is 
like one who, wandering, lute in hand, into a 
forest, and there striking out a few ‘ wood-notes 
wild,’ is answered from every brake, bush, and 
leafy covert in the neighbourhood by the voices of 
song-birds innumerable, each uttering his own 
native music with unconcerted yet most harmonious 
melody.” The number and variety of striking and 
appropriate quotations, while attesting Mr. Blew’s 
literary acquirements and taste, increase the ad- 
mniration with which Auschylus may be read for the 
minute felicities of description and diction, as well 
as the sterner and grander characteristics of his 
dramas. 


Foxglove Bells. A Book of Sonnets. By'T. West- 
wood. London: Gilbert Brothers. Brussels : 
Briard. 

Mr. WeEstwoon’s sonnets are well known to the 

readers of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ and this col- 

lection will be welcome to the lovers of this form of 
poetry, which is defended from critical sneers in 
the following lines, imitated from Uhland :— 


“TO A SONNETERRING CRITIC. 
“Thou, who so lately from thy critic’s chair, 
Didst roughly handle us poor sonneteers, 
O’erwhelming us with cruel jests and jeers, 
And maledictions, chartered with despai 
Thou spotless ermine of the classic school, 
What whim was thine to soil thy snowy coat, 
And in a sonnet, weak as fledgling’s note, 
Puff out thy sighs, like any love-sick fool ? 
Hast thou forgotten thine own solemn warning, 
And all good master Voss, that quaint old preacher, 
Spake, half in jest, and half in bitter scorning ? 
O Critic! thou dost mind me of the teacher, 
Who flogged his pupil once, for orchard-stripping, 
And .,. ate the apples, while he gave the whipping.” 


Wordsworth’s beautiful sonnet on the sonnet will 
occur to the reader as a noble vindication of these 
works of literary art. The morality of the lines 
in defence of the dishonesty of men of genius 
(for their improvidence is nothing else) is more 
questionable :— 
“ DEBTS.—I. 
“Ye think it hard, when the great poet dies 

And leaves his children at your charge—ye cry 

* We owe him nothing—we have righteously 

Cancelled our debt—in fact the matter lies 

In a mere nutshell—he wrote books—we bought 

And paid for them—here’s the receipt in full!’ 

In full !—oh! stony-hearted, thankless, dull, 

Oh! traders in the temple! was it nought, 

That through the tissue of your daily life, 

He wove the glory of his genius, rife 

With threads, like sunbeams !—that, with liberal hand, 

He _— you nectar from a brighter land, 

And made you wise and strong and bold and free !— 

Ye owe him nothing ?—a base casuistry ! 

1, 

Measure your obligation, if ye can— 

Not with your pocket’s foot-rule, but your soul’s— 

Be eusepelenily just, and the broad scrolls 

Of what ye owe, let men and angels scan! 

Not men alone, or some great, crowning sum 

Might be glozed over. World, thou art too apt 

To make the high things of the spirit come 

Down to thy ledger-level—an adept 

At classing matter and appraising mind, 

In the same column, innocently blind 

To aught but market values. It is late, 

Shamefully late, to sift such hollow sham, 

And sign atonement, when, outside your gate, 

Great poets’ children cry—‘ Da obolum !’” 


Mr. Westwood has before published a very pleasing 
book of poetry under the title of ‘ Berries and 
Blossoms.’ 

The Influence of Christianity upon International 
Law. The Hulsean Prize Essay in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge for 1854. By OC. M. 
Kennedy, B.A. Macmillan & Co. 

Mr. KENNEDY'S essay traces the history and 

— the workings of the influence of Christi- 

anity on international law, an important topic in 

the general question of modern civilization. Since 
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the time of Grotius, the theory of international 

law has been enlarged, and the practice has been 

progressively improved. In war especially, a slow 

but certain mitigation is observable in history ; and 

nvuthing proves this:so well as the general outcry . 
among civilized nations when any outrage occurs 

against the received though unwritten code of 
public feelingand chivalrous custom. In commerce, 

the principles by which different nations are guided 

in their mutual transactions are more exactly 

understood, and the time may not be far removed 

when an international code may receive the sanc- 

tion of a congress of nations for the regulation of 
their proceedings in matters out of the sphere of 
each nation’s jurisdiction. Mr. Kennedy’s essay 
also treats of the influence of Christianity on states 

non-Christian, an influence which the present war 
will do much to establish and to extend. Of the 
whole subject a comprehensive and clear summary 
is given in this Hulsean prize essay. 


Handbook of the Movement Cure. By M. Roth, 
M.D. Groombridge and Sons. 

OF the value of exercise in the preservation of 
health all men are thoroughly aware, even when 
not sufficiently using this knowledge for practical 
benefit. For curative purposes the effects of exer- 
cise are also universally acknowledged, but in 
treating of these professional men have usually 
confined their attention to the more ordinary exer- 
tions of walking, riding, and other processes of 
locomotion. Dr. Roth has long studied the effects 
of other movements of the body, both for preven- 
tive and curative purposes, and in this elaborate 
volume he gives the results of his observations and 
his practice in what he calls the movement cure, 
consisting of a variety of positions, movements, 
and manipulations, intended to act on local parts 
of the body as well as on the general system. In 
the general principles of his treatment he follows 
Ling, Rothstein, Neumann, and other German 
writers on the subject, but with diversity of 
details derived from his own experience. Cases of 
various diseases, successfully treated, are given, 
and the work is illustrated with about a hundred 
and fifty original engravings. The work deserves 
the attention of physicians, of parents, and of 
teachers, There is much in it that will be new to 
professional men in this country, though now 
familiar in continental practice, and forming the 
basis of part of the physical education of the 
government schools in Prussia, and other coun- 
tries, where the counsels of men of science and of 
experience have been able to invade the province 
of scholastic or of professional routine. 


Illustrated Medical In-door Gymnastics ; or, % 
System of Medico-hygienic Exercises. By Morit% 
Schreber, M.D. Translated by Henry Skelton- 
Williams & Norgate. 

Dr. ScHREBER, director of the Medico-Gymnastic 

institute at Leipzig, contributes his experience and 

advice to students of the art of healthy living. 

His system. is less elaborate and complicated than 

that described by Dr. Roth, but the same in 

general principles, and in the more important exer- 
cises. 





the investigation of the absolute conditions of the 
mind, any more than the pursuits of the astronomer 
are inconsistent with the researches of the anatomist 
who examines the organ of vision, or the optician 
who deals with the instruments used for its as- 
sistance. It is by a process of induction that the 
laws ofthe absolute in mind are arrived at, and these 
speculative laws being then taken for granted, the 
object of metaphysics, as commonly the word is 
used, is by further processes of induction to dis- 
cover the laws and relations of mental phenomena. 
It is absurd to distinguish the former field of re- 
search by the title of ‘ philosophy,’ being dignified 
neither by greater importance nor usefulness, but 
chiefly by the small number of inquirers who deem 
its trtuhs objects of real value or a subject for 
any real difficulty. The philosopher after his 
reasonings gets no stronger ground for the first 
principles of mental science than is supplied by the 
consciousness and conviction, the communis sensus, 
of the mass of mankind. 

Of the Life of Sir William Pepperrell, Bart., 
by Usher Parsons (Low, Son, & Co), a new and 
extended edition is published. Pepperrell is stated 
to have been the only native of New England who 
was created a baronet in connexion with the 
mother country. Besides the biographical and 
genealogical notices of the work, it contains some 
historical facts and illustrations of interest in con- 
nexion with the early history of the American 
colonies, and their relations to the mother country. 
Sir William Pepperrell died a few years before the 
outbreak of the revolution. He distinguished 
himself greatly in the war in Canada, of which the 
volume contains some remarkable notices. 

A very able treatise has appeared from the author 
of ‘The Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation,’ 
Mr. James B. Walker (Nisbet & Co.), entitled 
God Revealed in the Process of Creation, and by the 
Manifestation of the God Jesus, in which the 
principles of natural and revealed religion are 
stated and discussed in the spirit of the greatest of 
all works on this subject, Bishop Butler’s 
Analogy. 

In a little volume of Hints to Husbands, by one 
of the guild (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), the 
author inveighs against the practice of man-mid- 
wifery, as an indecent, degrading, and needless 
custom, first introduced in the time of Louis XIV. 
The training of female nurses at lying-in institu- 
tions for ordinary purposes of midwifery is strongly 
advocated by this writer, who has some reasonable 
remarks and suggestions, with much groundless 
and vehement exaggeration on the actual state of 
this department of medical practice. 

A treatise on Ocular Spectres and Structures as 
Mutual Exponents, by James Jago, B.A., M.B. 

(Churchill), discusses, on scientific principles and 
with practical application, some of the ordinary, 
abnormal, and diseased conditions of the organs of 
vision. A supplemental essay on the Eustachian 
tube, and its action during deglutition, presents 
some points deserving the attention of profes- 
sional men. 

To the useful series of cheap manuals, the Shilling 
Peerage, and the Baronetage, is added (Hardwicke) 





SUMMARY. 


An Inquiry into Speculative Philosophy, by A. 
Vera (Longman and Co.), has special reference to 
the recent work of Mr. Calderwood, ‘The Theory of 
the Infinite,’ and of Professor Ferrier, ‘ Institutes 
of Metaphysic,’ and to Hegel’s doctrines. Mr. 
Vera is thoroughly imbued .with the philosophy of 
Hegel, which he considers the most complete and 
comprehensive as well as the most exact and pro- 
found system of human science. We are not dis- 
posed to combat this opinion here, but the reader 
of Mr. Vera's treatise will find an intelligible and 
lucid statement of his views as to the objects of 
speculative philosophy, and as good arguments as 
can be given for its dignity and usefulness. His 
error lies in setting it in hostile contrast with the 
practical philosophy of common sense, the sphere 
and objects of which are quite distinct, and the 
study and application of which are not opposed to 


Hardwicke’s Shilling City Guide ; or, Commercial 
Directory, containing a list of the chief public com- 
panies, banking houses, insurances, railway, land, 
building, mining, and other companies, with the 
addresses of the secretaries and other office- bearers ; 
and other information useful to commercial and 
business men. Compiled by Edward Walford, 
Esq., M.A., (Hardwicke's Electoral Representation 
of the United Kingdom from 1832 to 1856 (Hard- 
wicke), presents in tabular views the state of the 
representation in each county and borough, and 
other statistics connected with the constitution of 
parliament, with a preface and remarks by E. 
Walford, Esq., M.A. 

A new edition is issued of a poem, The Pleaswres 
of Music, by John Clark Ferguson (Groombridge 
and Sons). In this, and also in the miscellaneous 
poems, good thoughts are occasionally expressed 
in pleasing verse. By the same author is Poland, 
in which the writer catches something of the spirit 





and the music of ‘the Bard of Hope.’ A. series 


of practical pulpit discourses by the Rev. A. J, 
Morris, Words for the Heart and Life (War 
and Co.) A new edition is published of a seriesof 
popular sermons on the eleventh chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, Zhe Practical Power g 
Faith, by the Rev. T. Binney (Ward and Co,) 
Clark's Scripture Promises, and a reprint of 4! 
treatise by William Gurnall, M.A., author of ‘The 
Christian’s Armour,’ form a volume of ‘The 
Christian’s Fireside Library’ (Johnstone and 
Hunter). 

The proceedings of the Presbytery of Glasgow, 
1807-8, for and against the use of the organ in 
public worship, are reprinted under the title of Th 


Robert S. Candlish, D.D. (Johnstone and Hunter, 
Edinburgh), treats fully of a subject which has at 
various times caused some controversy in the 
Scottish Kirk. 

An educational work of a most superior kind, 


Mason, M.D. (Longman and Co), consists of read- 
ings on a great variety of subjects; forming a 
familiar and attractive introduction to the principles 
of natural science. 

In the new edition of the Select Works of Dr, 
Chalmers, edited by his son-in-law, Dr. Hauna, 
volume sixth contains the first volume of the 
Institutes of Theology (Constable and Co.), being: 
the outlines of his theological lectures in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

Dialogues on Universal Restitution (Freeman), 
Darby and Joan, a poem, by Euphony, Part I. 
(Saunders and Otley). A Symbolical Chr et 
of Scriptural Prophecy (Blackie & Sons). The 
Key of David, a tabular appendix to the Pro: 
phetic Chronometer (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.). 

In the Parlour Library, No. 186, De L’ Orme, s 
tale by G. P. R. James, Esq. 

Henrietta’s History, a tale for young people, 
(Hamilton, Adams, and’Co.) 

In Bohn’s Illustrated Library (H. G. Bobn) ap- 
pears a new edition of Walker's Manly Exercises 
and Book of Rural Sports, edited by Craven, in 
cluding rowing, sailing, riding, driving, racing, 
hunting, shooting, and other manly sports of 
England. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


After Dark, by W. Collins, 2 vols., post Svo, cloth, £1 1s. 
Alford’s (H.) Sermons on Christian Practice, 12mo, cl., 5s. 
Anderson’s (P.) English in Western India, 2nd edit.,8vo. 14 
———— (E.) Chamouni, &c., 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

Butler’s Lectures on History of Ancient Philosophy, £1 5s. 
Candlish’s (R. S.) Organ Question, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Chalmers’ (Rev. Dr. T.) Works, Vol. 7, crown 8vo, cl., 68. 
Clark’s Promises, and Gurnall’s Helmet, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
Cochrane's (J.) Companion to the Lord’s Supper, cl., 1s. 64 
Cooley’s Cyclopwdia of Practical Receipts, 3rd edit., £1. 6s. 
Dairy oy 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Donaldson’s (J. W.) Classical Scholarship, &c., 12mo, cl. 5& 
Euripides, Notes to Six Plays of, 16mo, cloth, 3s. 
Hackett’s (H. B.) Mlustrations of Scripture, 12mo, cl., 28. 
Hardwick’s (C.) History of the Reformation, p. 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
Harness’(Rev. W.) State of the English Bible, 12mo, cl. 1s.6d 
Harvey’s (W.) Ear in Health and Disease, 2nd edit., 2s. 6d. 
Hawk's (F. L.) Heroes of History, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Hervey’s (Rev. L. A.) Five Sermons at Cambridge, 3s. 6d. 
Heygate’s (W. E.) Evening of Life, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
Hibberd’s (S.) Rustic Adornments, crown 8vo, cl., 10s. 6d. 
Hill’s (J. D.) Wayfarings in Christ, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Homer's Iliad, Translated by F. W. Newman, p. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
Hopwood’s (H.) School Geography, 3rd edit., 18mo, 2s. 6d. 
Hughes’s (Rev, R. E.) Two Summer Cruises, 2nd ed., 10s. 6d. 
Humphry’s (W. G.) Book of Common Prayer, 2nd ed., 7s. 6d. 
Jelf’s (W. E.) Aristotle’s Ethics, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

with Notes, Svo, cl., 128. 

: Notes to, 8vo, cl., 7s, 6d. 
Leigh’s (T.) Garlands of Verse, feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Motley’s (J. L.) Dutch Republic, £2 2s, 

Musz Elonensis, edidit R. Okes, Tom. 1, Fasc. 1, 8vo, 78.64 
Nind’s (Rev. W.) German Lyrist, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
Nugee’s (J.) Words from the Cross, 12my, cl., 2s. 6d. 

Our Own Story, by Miss Bunbury, 3 v., p. 8vo, cl., £1 11s. 6. 
Perry’s (Dr.C.) Five Sermons at Cambridge University, 38. 
Ruskin’s Modern Painters, Vol. 2, 4th ed., royal 8vo, 10s, 6 
Selections from the Letters of S. Francis de Sales, 1s. 6d. 
Shelford’s Insolvent Law, 12mo, cloth, 12s. 

Stanley’s (A. P.) Sinai, &c., 8vo, cloth, 16s, 

Stephens’ (Mrs. A. S.) Olid Homestead, post 8vo, cl., 7s. 6d. 
Tales of a London Parish, 2nd edit., 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Threefold Sani-Tsze-King, Translated by Rev. S. Malan, # 
Toogood’s (Mrs.) History of Greece, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Zabad’s (N, F.) History and Literature of Poland, 12mo, % 
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Lessons in General Knowledge, by Robert Jame | 
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JOHN BRAHAM. 


Tae veteran John Braham, who for more than 
half a century occupied so prominent a place 
among English singers, died last Sunday, at the 
age of 82. Mr. Braham was of Jewish origin, his 
name originally, we believe, being Abraham. By 
a member of that persuasion, Mr. Abraham Gold- 
smith, he was patronized in his early life. He made 
his first public appearance when quite a boy, but it 
was not till 1796 that he came prominently before 
the public, at Drury Lane, in the opera of 
Mahmoud. After this he studied for some time in 
Italy, and appeared with success at Florence, 
Milan, and Genoa. In 1801 he commenced an 
engagement at Covent Garden, and during a suc- 
cession of years in London he appeared in a great 
variety of distinguished parts, among which was 
Sir Huon, when Weber’s new opera of Oberon 
was produced. But it was not so much from his 
singing in operas, nor even in Handel’s grand ora- 
torios, that he acquired the great popularity which 
he enjoyed in this country. Professional musicians, 
of course, had formed their judgment of him by 
his performances in classical works; but the 
popular favour, in which he had long no rival, arose 
from the way in which he used to sing our own 
national airs and ballads. During the war, when 
Dibdin’s naval songs were everywhere heard, 
Braham was the man who gave them besi, and 
contributed not a little to the enthusiasm with 
which these national and patriotic effusions were 
received. Within the last few years, when, after a 
long retirement, the aged singer reappeared for a 
few times before the public, he still showed some- 
thing of the old fire, in spite of octogenarian 
feebleness, in singing the ‘ Bay of Biscay’ and the 
‘Death of Nelson,’ at Exeter Hall. Mr. Braham 
was also distinguished as a composer, though his 
success in writing operas or musical dramas has 
been thrown into the shade by his triumphs as a 
vocalist. Within the last year, we have seen. him 
in his box at St. James’s Theatre, when opened 
occasionally for special performances, in which he 
took great interest, although it was rather mortify- 
ing to him to have experienced the failure of this 
house for regular opera, for which purpose he built 
it about twenty years ago. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
[Second Notice.] 

Amonest the landscapes of this exhibition, which, 
though numerous, do not make a brilliant display, 
we must, no doubt, assign the first place to Mr. 
Cooke. He contributes some fine pictures, each in 
the firm clear style peculiar to him. Four of 
these are Venetian views, studied, evidently with 
the most scrupulous care, from the scenes them- 
selves. A Rainy Day on the Lagune of Venice 
(127) particularly attracts the eye from its truth to 
nature, and that under an unusual aspect. Artists 
seldom study anything but fine weather at Venice. 

@ remaining three deviate but little from the 
usual type. Danish Fishing Craft on the Elbe at 
Blankanese—Low Water (245), shows a remarkably 
clear though rather hard distance; where the 
objects upon a remote promontory are put in with a 
surprising beauty of delicate and forcible handling. 
The peculiarity of apparent shallowness in the 
water is seldom absent from any of Mr. Cooke’s 
studies, 

Mr. Herring’s placid scenes are of their usual 

rt; his lakes unruffled by breezes; his skies 
unshaken by storms ; and there is an air of refined 
beauty about The Bay of Baie (2), as if nature 
had put on her court-dress for this painter’s espe- 
cial behoof. His are the Italian landscapes of 
Wnitten romance rather than of living reality. 

Mr. Dearle contributes three pictures, all of them 
hard and somewhat dull. But in An English Land- 
scape (161) there are merits which must arrest every 

ant eye. Nothing but the most diligent 
ervance of nature could have produced a picture 
which reflects with such wonderful nicety the out- 
lines, the arrangement, and the hues (if we except 
the evenness of tone) of our country scenes, No 


) outlines and shapes of the beautiful group of timber 


imaginative painter could have devised the sky line 
of those elms on the left, or the shape of the larger 
trees in the lane leading from the spectator. A 
River Bit, North Wales (43), is equally clear and 
bright, but is not so forcible a picture ; and The 
Eagle's Craig (261) appears to have been copied 
from a photograph, the lower part of which has 
failed. The outline of the rocks is clear enough, 
but the lower part is unfinished. 

How strong a contrast to the last is presented by 
Mr. Jutsum’s Timber-clearing on the Hill-side, Sus- 
sex (158). Everything here has been selected with 
the most anxious attention to general effect ; the 


on the left are wholly ideal; and the spreading 
knoll on the right has been chosen with the most 
delicate flattery to the eye. So in the cottages at 
the foot of the hill, and in the shifting gleams of 
purple light in the distance, the assembled pretti- 
nesses cloy the eye with their gay profusion. Mr. 
Jutsum is constantly enlarging the scope and ex- 
tent of his pictures, and is by no means behind 
himself on the present occasion. Traces of Past 
Winters (419) is far less elaborate, but is a fine rich 
study. 

On the Thames, the close of a Summer’ s-day (538), 
is one of those pictures by H. J. Boddington, which 
exhibits high excellence in art, but always at the 
same level. This effect has been already many 
times repeated, and its success is unquestionable. 
The setting sun illuminates, with that yellow tint 
peculiar to the end of summer, the tops of a row of 
trees by the banks of the river; the lower portions 
of the foliage being all in the shade of approaching 
night. This forcible but natural expression is 
peculiarly adapted to the pencil of this artist. 

Another mannerist is Mr. J. I. Wilson. His 
pictures are all natural, all agreeable, but they 
have a wonderful family likeness. The sea seems 
always running at the same exact height, the gale 
always at one pitch; and the quantities of scarlet 
and crimson to be seen dotted all over the Dover 
coast and shipping when he is in that neighbour- 
hood areastonishing. But we are far from taking 
objection to anything so fresh, manly, and artistic 
as the style of Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Holland, who used to be one of the chief 
ornaments of this gallery, has contributed a picture 
of Rouen (445), butso thin, scattered, and sketchy, 
that its unfinished state can be its only apology. 

Before leaving the landscapes, we must not omit 
to mention a very careful and interesting picture 
by G. C. Stanfield, Sion, Canton Valais (8). His 
canvass is full of life ; not a corner but introduces 
us to the proceedings of workmen, marketwomen, 
boys, or pigeons. We know that the artist felt an 
interest in the inhabitants of his world from the 
striking way in which they present themselves. 
We congratulate this rising artist on his increasing 
successes. 

Mr. Harry Johnson has also furnished a picture 
of bright, bold colour, free, pure air, and frank, 
picturesque, light-hearted expression in his scene 
Near Buccione, on the Lago d’Orta (140). It beams 
like a ray of sunshine from the walls. 

A study of forest timber by an artist, whose 
name is not familiar to the frequenters of the 
galleries, G. Sant, entitled Onthe river Mole, Surrey 
(35), unfortunately hung low down, ought not to 
be passed by insilence. Though the arrangement 
seems familiar, reminding the spectator of scenes 
which Gainsborough used to paint, and T. Milton 
to engrave, yet the attempt to render different 
natural foliage in each separate tree is a most 
meritorious one, and the amount of labour ex- 
pended has been very considerable. Moreover, 
the way in which the two cows standing in the 
water have been put in, at the distance they are 
from the spectator, display a taste and eye of no 
common order. The picture may be too full of 
foliage, but then it is manifestly a study, and one 
in a style which no one else attempts at the present 


Mir. Branwhite's Black Frost (204) has all his 
usual peculiarities; and a landscape by A. W. 
Williams, On Wimbledon Common (420), attracts 











—in the manner of Linnells. Minehead Quay (111), 
by Walter Williams, is a delightful study in the 
simpler style of Callcott. We notice also a 
representation of The Butter Cross, Salisbury 
(198), by W. Callow ; the cross itself being literally 
drawn, but placed in a wonderful neighbourhood of 
gable roofs, brown and red houses, with projecting 
galleries and oriels, winding picturesque streets, 
and Flemish-looking peasants, such as the plain, 
homely little market cross would be astonished to 

seen in company with. Lamb Row, Chester 
(362), has been similarly glorified, but not so suc- 
cessfully, by D. Hodgson. Four Miles from 
London (56), by J. F. Hardy, seems to promise 
well, but it is hung at a most provoking distance 
from sight. 

Mr. Dawson is as daring as ever with his 
British Bulwarks (326), and if he would temper 
the extreme freedom of his handling, there is no 
doubt but his fine imagination, and skilful treat- 
ment of air, light, and distance, would win him 
many more admirers. 

In sea painting, nothing comes up to Mr. G. 
Hayes in his Fresh Breeze, Dublin Bay (502), 
which, though we cannot say it is wholly free from 
technical artifice, is yet fresh, bold, and striking. 
So also is the admirable Vessel Ashore, Ryde Pier 
(240). Sunset (176), by W. A. Knell, is peculiar 
in colour, and seems to show a diminution of power 
in this popular artist. 

In animal subjects, Mr. Ansdell reigns supreme ; 
he is encroaching the domain of Landseer himself. 
Severe Weather (16) is a grand picture ; everything 
is well painted—sheep, shepherd, dog, snow, and 
sky; the only possible question being as to the 
amount of expression in the human figure. But 
the power and art are indisputable. Stray Sheep 
(169) is a picture equally worthy of the artist. 

Mr. Morris’s remarkable picture, The Drove 
(149), undoubtedly conveys the sense of motion, 
but his sheep all have a checked look, like ourbed 
horses, and his dog is leaping over an enormous 
chasm ten times as long as his body. There is 
much wanted yet to render a subject of this mag 
nitude presentible. 

The Ptarmigan’s Haunt (339), by Wolf, is 
another phenomenon of the exhibition. Low, 
grey, and uniform in tone, exact in drawing and 
colour, it has undoubted merits, which must attract, 
and deservedly so, the attention of the public ; but 
the want of air, light and shade, scales of size and 
gradations of distance, keep it out of the rank of 
a work of high pretensions in art. 

Mr. Sidney Cooper, A.R.A., is admirable as 

ever in his cool English pastures and picturesque 
dairy cows. Mr. Relfe’s Fish (5), though not ex- 
actly true, are bright in colour and of large scale ; 
and in the mixed line of cattle and landscape, J. 
Dearman contributes some very bright and charm- 
ing pictures. 
Mr. Earl’s dogs are as spirited as ever ; and Mr. 
Armfield gives character as well as drawing in the 
Wolf and the Lamb (217). We also notice with 
much satisfaction the advance made by Mr. Keyl, 
in his very charming picture of Going to the Water 
(287). 

In flowers, Lance still asserts his unquestioned 
priority, Mr. W. Duffield, at the same time, exhi- 
biting some very fine specimens; whilst Miss 
Mutrie’s Azaleas (22) and Magnolia (91), are gems 
of representation which will gratify every botanist, 
and by their unobtrusive excellence attract every 
spectator of true taste. 

In architecture, though this can scarcely be called 
a separate department of the exhibition, we have, 
as before, the admirable studies of L. J. Wood; 
and in a young artist, Mr. F. W. Moody, we are 
happy to see a devotion to a careful study of detail 
in the Fagade of St. Peter’s (41). 

In mentioning the more important figure sub- 
jects of the exhibition in our last number, the name 
of Mr. G. Smith should have been inserted, who is 
the author of three very graceful but yet homely 
cottage scenes, Minding the Cradle (210) and the 
Brother's and Sister’s Lesson (109 and 371). We 


have also learnt that Mr. Louis Haghe’s remark- 





the eye bya bold attempt—not unsuccessful in itself 


| able study (148), of which notice was taken in our 
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last. number, is actually the first subject ever at- 
tempted by this accomplished water-colour artist 
in oils ; and under these circumstances our readers 
will agree that the mastery of difficulties of mate- 
rial here accomplished is truly surprising, 





PROVERBS. 


THERE are several stories which, although accom- 
panied with a certain amount of gaucherie in the 
principal agents, do nevertheless well ridicule the 
slavish state in which some held their dependents. 
We shall select one. A German soldier was 
ordered one night to mount guard at the ducal re- 
sidence, and not to present arms to any one but to 
the Grand Duke. The soldier whiled away his 
time in walking, whistling, humming, and at last 
betook himself to the ever-interesting process of 
mastication. While thus engaged, a man accosted 
him, and asked him what he was eating? The 
guard told him to guess. He said, Black puddings. 
The other said Something better, and bade him 
guess again. He said White puddings. The sol- 
dier said Something better; guessagain. He then 
said, Bologna sausages. The guard said he was 
right. Now, said the soldier, in his turn, tell me 
who you are? The man said, Guess. Are you 
the duke’s huntsman? No, said the other, some- 
thing better, guess again. Perhaps you are the 
duke’s ranger? No, something better; guess again. 
Perhaps you are the duke? I am, said the other. 
Then hold the sausage till I present arms to you, 
for these are my orders. Similar to this is the 
story of the clown who, carrying a pig in his arms, 
was met hy a certain great person whom we shall 
call the Laird of Coul. The laird expected, of 
course, that the rustic would honour him by taking 
off his cap, an act which he could not conveniently 
erform because both his hands were wanted to 
old the pig. The gentleman reminded him that 
he was the Laird of Coul. The countryman said 
to the pig, ‘‘Pig, this is the Laird of ;Coul.” It 
is highly improbable that there is any truth in 
these stories ; but it is, on the other hand, very 
probable that their inventors chose this safe way 
of ridiculing the servile fashions of the lick-spittles 
and tuft-hunters of their days. ‘The one-eyed is 
king in the country of the blind.’ A sarcastic 
proverb, intimating that the smatterer is a learned 
man among the ignorant, as a man who has a little 
money is a Croesus among beggars. This is rather 
a continental than an English proverb; but our 
common saw, ‘Blind men should not judge of 
colours,’ presents the same sentiment. But the 
other Y tag ‘Who so bold as blind Bayard ?” 
hits off this peculiarity to a T; who are so ready 
to judge as they who have not seen, and cannot 
see the evidence? Ignorance is said to be the 
mother of Devotion; this we do not say, but it is 
beyond all doubt the mother of Presumption. 
Cicero quotes the proverb, ‘It’s betier to buy 
than to beg; intimating that nothing is dearer 


COnjured the spirit, who was not like the spirits con- 
JUred by Glendower “from the vasty deep,” but 
who really came when called upon. The miller’s 
man was amazed, but the master merely told him 
to go and empty the mill-dam with a sieve. Cole- 
ridge elegantly employs this proverb in describing 
hope— 
“Work without hope’s like water in a sieve, 

And hope without an object live.” 
Besides drawing water in a sieve, the evil one had 
other impossible tasks assigned him, as ‘ Building 
walls of water,’ ‘Twisting ropes of sand,’ ‘ Catch- 
ing the wind in a fishing net,’ &c. 

‘Seek not roses after they are gone’ is a Greek 
proverb, more beautiful but not more expressive 
than ‘You cannot eat your cake and have it.’ 
There is nothing more agreeable to the sense than 
roses or flowers in general, but nothing is more 
perishable. The scripture forcibly says, ‘ All flesh 
is as grass, and all the goodliness thereof is as the 
flower.’ Even glorious beauty is as a fading gar- 
land of flowers on the heads of those who are en- 
joying the pleasures of the wine cup. Hence came 
the proverb sub rosa, or ‘ Under the rose,’ a deli- 
cate hint to secrecy. Every honourable man 
would scorn to abuse the confidence of his enter- 
tainer, or to blab the, it may be, foolish sayings of 
those who were sitting under their rose chaplets :— 

“ Not the thunder that rolls in October 
Is so hateful to each honest fellow, 
As he who remembers when sober 
The tales that were told him when mellow.” 

Socrates, the wisest of the Athenians, has the 
credit of inventing the proverb or proverbial ex- 
pression, ‘ Hunger is the best sauce,’ which he ap- 
plied to the luxurious Athenians who were very 
dainty and nice in their cookery. ‘ When wine is 
in wit is out,’ or, as the Dutch say— 

“When the beer is in the man 
The wit is in the can,” 
Or again, ‘ When wine sinks words swim.’ 

The same proverb, somewhat differing in form, 
is attributed to Herodotus. The Greeks have still 
another version of the proverb—viz., ‘ What is in 
the heart of the sober is on the tongue of the tipsy 
man.’ The Scots have an analogous one—viz., 
‘He that kills a man when he is drunk should be 
hanged when. he is sober.” Drunkenness is often 
pleaded as an excuse of atrocious deeds, but this 
plea is seldom available, and it never ought to be 
considered as an extenuation. 

In all countries ‘The belly has no ears’ is a com- 
mon proverb. It is quite right that there should 
be no attempt at reasoning with a hungry stomach ; 
fair words will not fili the man any more than 
butter parsnips. We think that this sentiment is 
more graphically expressed in the north of Europe 
than in the sunny climes of Italy and Greece, 
where a bit of bread and a few olives or a fig was 
a meal for the frugal inhabitants. The Englishman 
and the Scot must have some more substantial fare 





than that which is bought by prayers and en- 
treaties. The Greek adage, ‘To chant the pan 
before the victory’ is equal to our proverb—viz., 
‘To huzza before getting out of the wood.’ The 
Greeks were a warlike people when this proverb 
became current. The English probably used their 
version of it when they sought their swine in the 
woods, and often lost their way out again. 
‘Seeing’s believing’ is a cautious proverb, very 
characteristic of the people among whom it is cur- 
rent. The Greeks say, ‘The eyes are more faith- 
ful than the ears,’ Hear-say is not half so credible 
as eye-sight. 

In the north country they say ‘A man might as 
well eat all he sees as believe all he hears.’ 
The perceptions received through the eyes are more 
impressive and permanent than those received by 
the ears. ‘To draw water with a sieve’ is Greek 
and Latin as well as English. It was a feat im- 
posed on spirits by the magicians, for if they could 
not give the devil some impossibility todo, he was 
able to do them some mischief. The miller once 
found his man reading a book of spells, which should 
have been placed beyond the reach of the uniniti- 
ated. The man had got as far as to the place which 


than dry bread and a fig, with a mouthful or two 
of sour wine. Even the Irisher, if he has not food 
of the most nutritious quality, has quantity instead. 

‘ He that spits against the wind spits in his own 
face.’ ‘To spit at Heaven’ is the classical expres- 
sion, and it is as common as the other. ‘To spit 
out the moon’ is sarcastically said to those who at- 
tempt impossibilities; the other proverb means 
that the person is provoking those who can easily 
repay him tenfold in his own coin. Near akin to 
these proverbs is the Spanish, ‘To go out for wool 
and to come home shorn.’ The Greeks probably 
borrowed their form of the same from the Orientals, 
‘The camel desired horns and lost his ears.’ 
Camels do not usually cross the straits, but in Asia 
Minor they are common. Lucian’s proverb, ‘ Out 
of the smoke into the fire,’ is barely so graphic as 
‘Out of the frying-pan into the fire.’ Probably 
the custom of frying eels alive was not the practice 
of the cooks among Lucian’s contemporaries as it is 
and was among our countrymen, or rather women, 
for they are our cooks. The Scottish proverb, 
‘Bode a gown, and ye’ll get a sleeve,’ is analogous 
to the Greek ‘Take the head, and you'll get the 
middle.’ Aim at the greatest objects, and if the 
efforts be as great as the object, it will be attained. 








There is a trace of superstition in the Scottish form, 
‘ After word comes weird.’ Weird is from wer 

to become, to happen. The word is believed to by 
prophetical. History in general, and Scottish 
history in particular, proves that the word, or th 
prophecy, is often the cause of its fulfilment; but 
this depends very much of course on the power of 
the person who utters the word, and on the wil 
and capacity of him of wham itis predicated. Th 
witches’ prophecy to Macbeth was both word ani 
weird. The prophetic word of the martyr Wishar 
doubtless animated the daring men who soon atte 
avenged the victim of the proud Cardinal Beaton, 
and verified the proverb that sometimes ‘ Word is 
weird.’ 

The potency of money is expressed generally by 
the very same terms; as ‘To fight with silver 
spears, ‘To open the gates of cities with golden 
keys,’ ‘To fish with a silver hook,’ ‘He whos 
purse is long enough need uvever be hanged.’ Ye 
we have seen in our day some rich villains hanged, 
and others obliged to refund some portions of their 
ill-gotten gains. In our times rogues, unless very 
powerful, must be very crafty if they escape the 
consequences of their roguery. 

‘A gift horse saould not be looked in the mouth, 
is quoted by Hieronymus (Jerome), who being in- 
formed that some of his writings, or some portion 
of his works, had not given satisfaction, he replied, 
that he had freely gifted the world with his knov- 
ledge, time, and money, and that ‘A gift hor 
should not be looked in the mouth.’ This could 
hardly be urged by writers of the present day asa 
valid reason against hostile criticism. Works of 
any sort, whether manual or mental, will be judged 
by their merits—not by their price, be it little or 
at. The bad is dear even as a gift. 

‘To blow hot and cold,’ metaphorically, is nota 
very rare accomplishment, although physically itis 
impossible. It does not appear to have been a 
uncommon quality among the ancients. The thing 
itself was observed before Ausop published the fable 7 
of the satyr and the cold hungry man whom the 7 
savage invited into his den. The man, as wear 7 
told, blew on his fingers. The satyr asked why he | 
did so; the man said to warm them. He blew 
again on his pottage, to cool it as he said. Th 9 
satyr thrust him out as being a dangerous guest | 
who could blow both hot and cold. The German |= 
say, ‘To bear on both shoulders,’ when they mean 
that the person can blow hot and cold. The Latins 
call such a one simply ambidexter, that is, he 
takes both sides. The ancients have two very 
different forms of the same proverb, viz., ‘To bea 
fire in one hand and water in the other ;’ also, ‘To 
show bread in one hand and to bear a stone in the 
other.’ These proverbs are all aimed at those over- 
cunning people ‘who over-reach themselves, who 
profess to serve both sides or parties, but in reality 
mean to serve themselves. They generally verify 7 
by experience the truth of the proverb, ‘ Betwee 57 
two stools,’ &c. 

‘Too low for the kite and too high for the crow, 
is expressed in Greek by a different metaphor, 
viz., ‘The wind is too high to permit us to stay ™ 
port, and not high enough to bear us on our voyage. 
The former proverb is the invention of a hawking 
people; the latter of a seafaring people. ‘ Every 
crow thinks her own bird the whitest,’ is very 
superior to Suwm cuique pulchrum—‘ Every ott 
thinks his own the fairest.’ ‘Cadgers are aye 
speaking of cruick saddles,’ is infinitely better that 
Suo quisque studio gaudet. The weakness satiri 
is equally prevalent both in Greece and in Ultim 
Thule. 

Pedantry is not confined to schoolmasters and 
professors of literature, science, and art. 
English and Scottish proverbs express the prev 
lency of this failing among the very lowest of the 
people—amongall. One class should not cast up 
another a reproach which is equally common to 
classes or grades of society ‘'To shear the ass,’ and 
“To beg woolfrom theass,’ are both Greek and Latit 
proverbs, but neither of them is quite so forcible 
as the Scots proverb, ‘To theg wool at the goats 
house.’ The absurdity is not so great in the late 
case, because a goat is a nearer relative of 
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sheep than of the ass. The proverb is associated 
with All Fool’s-day, for one of the sleeveless errands 
on which these innocents are sent is to bring goat’s 
wool. I, 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Sm Henry Ets has resigned the important office 
of Principal Librarian and Secretary of the British 
Museum, and Mr. Panizzi, the Keeper of the De- 
partment of Printed Books, it is rumoured, will be 
appointed to succeed him. 

Sir Roderick Murchison has recently been elected 
a Foreign Member of the Royal Academy of 
Stockholm, and a Trustee of the Hunterian Mu- 
seum of the Royal College of Surgeons. Sir Rode- 
rick has issued invitation cards, as Director-Genc- 
ral of the Geological Survey, for three soirées, to 
be given at his residence in Belgrave-square, on 
February 27th, March 12th, and April 2nd. 

The statement in the ‘Table Talk’ of Rogers, 
about the bad feeling shown by Mrs. Thrale’s 
family on account of her marriage with Mr. 
Piozzi, has elicited the following letter from Mr. 
Hamilton Gray, dated Bolsover Castle, Feb. 18, 
and addressed to the editor of ‘ The Times :’— 

“Tsee it stated in Rogers’s ‘Table Talk,’ that after the 
marriage of Mrs. Thrale with Mr. Piozzi, her daughters 
never would see her, and that when she was at a very great 
age Mr. Rogers heard her say that she would go down on her 
knees to them if they would only be reconciled to her. 

“T had the pleasure of the acquaintance of the late Mr. 
Rogers, and, as I believe he was in the habit of speaking 
truth, lam convinced that his ‘ Table Talk’ never did com- 
prise such mis-statements as the above. At any rate, I am 
able to give them a most unqualified contradiction, as they 
are entirely false. 

“My venerable friend, the Viscountess Keith, the eldest of 
Mrs. ‘Thrale’s daughters, and two of her sisters, are still 
alive, and must naturally feel hurt if such a false impression 
of their conduct towards their mother should be received 
even on the authority of so ephemeral a publication as 
Rogers’s ‘ Table Talk.’ 

“After thereturn of Mr.and Mrs. Piozzi from the protracted 

tour which they made after their marriage on the continent, 
Viscountess Keith, then Miss Thrale, and her sisters were on 
a footing of frequent intercourse with Mr. and Mrs, Piozzi. 
They received them at their house, and visited them ; and 
this amicable intercourse continued until Mrs. Piozzi’s death, 
at an advanced age.” 
We are happy to find a contradiction, on so good 
authority, to what appeared little creditable to those 
implicated in the charge, and are satisfied that the 
statement of Rogers had its origin in some confu- 
sion or mistake. But we see no reason for Mr. 
Gray assuming so violent and unwarrantable a 
vehemence, charging either Mr. Rogers or his 
biographer with inventing the story. Neither is 
Mr. Gray’s judgment to be taken as of much 
weight, as to Mr. Dyce’s book being a mere 
ephemeral publication. As to the marriage with 
Mr. Piozzi, it is well known that it gave the ut- 
most offence to the family, but we are glad to 
hear that afterwards frequent visits wereexchanged, 
and that she continued to have amicable inter- 
course with her daughters till her death. By the 
way, we never before heard of the Piozzis having 
been in Edinburgh, and think that in this, also, 
Mr. Rogers’ memory may have been at fault. 

A monument is to be erected to the memory of 
the late Dr. James Thomson, the army surgeon, 
who so generously volunteered to remain behind 
the army after the battle of the Alma, to attend 
to the wounded Russians. Dr. Thomson was a 
native of Cromarty, and it is proposed to erect the 
monument there. If funds sufficient are provided, 
it would be well also that there should be a monu- 
mental tablet. in some place where the record of 
his couduct might prove as an honourable incite- 
ment to young members of the profession, and to 
others in public service. The subscription list is 
eee Sir James Macgrigor, Bart., K.C.B., 
Pon Colin Campbell, G.C.B., Mr. Gladstone, M.P., 
+ James Matheson, M.P., and by a number of 

e officers who were witnesses of Dr. Thomson’s 
Noble conduct in the Crimea. 

Pr € appointment of a department of Public In- 
Ei ction forms & prominent feature in a new 
wae. Bill, introduced by Earl Granville, 
c! avon : second time in the House of 
8 on Friday last. The general principles of 
the bill received the assent of all parties in tlie 


house, and the proposal to consolidate all the edu- 
cational business of the Government in a distinct de- 
partment was thoroughly approved. Of the new 
Educational Board, it is intended that the Presi- 
dent of the Council should for the present be the 
head. The new arrangements will not interfere 
with the educational system now in operation in 
Treland, nor will it attempt, in the present divided 
state of public opinion, to establish any national 
plan of education. Lord Brougham expressed his 
approval of Lord Granville’s bill. 

The Panorama of the City of Sebastopol, now 
exhibiting in Leicester-square, gives a most faithful 
and striking representation of the events of the 
last days of the siege. All the principal localities 
are seen, as they appeared on the morning of the 
assaults on the Malakhoff and the Redan, the former 
of which is the most conspicuous object in the pic- 
ture. The attack on the Redan is judiciously left 
somewhat concealed by the smoke of battle, but of 
the position of the Redan, and the nature of the 
Russian fortifications, a very clear idea is given to 
the spectator. The city, with its arsenals, docks, 
and public buildings; the harbour, creeks, and 
basins; the ravines and hills outside the Russian 
lines of defence ; the forts on both sides of the bay, 
—one of which, Fort Nicholas, has since been de- 
stroyed’; the Mamelon, the positions of the allied 
batteries, the trenches, Cathcart’s Hill, Picket 
House Hill, and other well-known points, are 
strikingly represented in the picture, which is the 
work of Mr. Burford and of Mr. Selous, from 
sketches by Captain Verschoyle, of the Grenadier 
Guards, aided by photographic views. The accom- 
panying book gives a good summary of the events 
of the siege, and a lucid description of the objects 
represented in the panorama. 

The movement for a testimonial to the late 
Joseph Hume has received an impulse from an in- 
fluential meeting held last Saturday in Willis’s 
Rooms. Earl Fortescue presided, and resolutions 
in favour of the object were moved and supported, 
by Lord Panmure, Sir Benjamin Hall, Mr. Wale 
(Secretary of the Working Men’s Hume Memorial 
Association), Colonel Sykes, the Duke of Somerset, 
Mr. Thornley, M.P., Mr. Ewart, M.P., Mr. Ed- 
ward Ellice, M.P., Lord Hatherton, Lord Robert 
Grosvenor, Mr. W. Williams, M.P., and Mr. F. 
H. Goldsmith. A monumental memorial, such as 
a statue in the New Palace at Westminster, or in 
some public place, is certainly desirable ; but the 
best national proof of the appreciation of his 
services would be the more fully carrying out the 
principles of economy and public usefulness to the 
advocacy of which he devoted his life. The object 
of the meeting was not to decide what the memorial 
should be, but to provide funds for a testimonial, 
the nature of which must be decided by the amount 
subscribed, and by the future determination of the 
committee. 

Sir John Stoddart, Kt., D.C.L., late Chief 
Justice of Malta, and Judge of the Admiralty 
Court at that island, died last Saturday, in his 
eighty-fifth year. For some time Sir John Stod- 
dart was a public journalist, and was one of the 
founders and proprietors of the ‘New Times,’ a 
paper ineffectually started in consequence of dis- 
content with the management of ‘The Times,’ to 
which he was a contributor. A work on ‘Uni- 
versal Grammar,’ only the first volume of which is 
published, was the chief contribution of Sir John 
Stoddart to general literature. Lord Brougham 
paid a generous and warm tribute to the memory 
of his friend at the meeting of the Law Amend- 
ment Society, on Monday evening. 

About eighty models, plans, or suggestions, have 
been sent in response to the offer of the London 
Omnibus Company of a reward of 100/. for the 
best design, affording greater public accommoda- 
tion, facility of ingress and egress, and better 
ventilation. The award is in the hands of Charles 
Manby, Esq., Secretary to the Institution of Civil 
Engineers; George Godwin, Esq., F.R.S., of 
‘The Builder;’ and Mr. J. Wright, of Birming- 
ham and London. Most of the models and plans 
are not of a kind likely to meet the requirements 





of the Cotmpany, but thére are few in which some 


improvements on the present vehicles are not sug- 
gested. The new Company seems to be in a fair 
way of success, the published weekly returns show- 
ing a good statement of profits, and more than ful- 
filling the estimates of the projectors. The Com- 
pany seems to be conducted with spirit, and there 
is little doubt that they will have financial success, 
as well as provide greatly improved accommodation 
to the public. . 

An important sale is announced on Wednesday 
and Thursday next, at Messrs. Foster's 54, Pall 
Mall, when some pictures from the gallery of the 
well-known collector, Charles Birch, Esq., of 
Metchley Abbey, Harboune, near Birmingham, 
will be submitted to the hammer. Among the 
more valuable works are a celebrated Venice, by 
Turner, from Mr. Windus’s collection, a very fine 
Etty, Maclise’s large painting of Christmas in the 
Olden Time, Constable's Barge, two or three Friths, 
two Frosts, several fine landscapes by Linnell, and 
many well-known pictures by Herbert, F. Stone, 
Webster, C. Stanfield, Sant, and others. Among 
the water-colours some spirited drawings by Catter- 
mole, a considerable collection by David Cox, two 
De Wints, some small Turners, and several excel- 
lent works of W. Hunt. The sale will be an im- 
portant one, not merely from the value of the 
works thrown upon the market, but as forming a 
guide to the prospects of art in general during the 
forthcoming season. 

Scotland and the north of England were visited 
last week by a storm of greater violence than has 
been known for many years, and the papers have 
abounded with records of the destruction produced. 
The storm seems to have swept across the island 
in a belt, the centre of which was about the lati- 
tude of Glasgow, where great damage was done. 
We hope that observers have noted the direction 
of the wind in the various localities, so as to add to 
our knowledge of the circular course of such storms, 
Among the results of the gale, an Ayrshire paper 
states that the venerable tree at Elderslie, known 
by the tradition of centuries as Wallace’s Oak, has 
been blown down. 

A. meeting of the theatrical profession, and of 
the friends of the drama, is to be held at the 
Adelphi Theatre, on the 13th March, Mr. Charles 
Dickens presiding, to take into consideration 
the most advantageous means of promoting the 
claim to a small share of the additional distribu- 
tion of the funds and benefits of the charity of 
*God’s Gift,’ founded, built, and endowed at the 
sole cost of Edward Alleyn, the actor. 

The English Royal Commission of the Uni- 
versal Exhibition at Paris has just presented, 
through Prince Napoleon, a collection of models, 
designs, and mathematical instruments to the Gra- 
tuitous School of Drawing in Paris. 

M. de Tchihatchef, a Russian savant, hus pre- 
sented to the Academy of Sciences at Paris a vo- 
luminous paper, containing the results of five years’ 
topographical, geological, botanical, and archzolo- 
gical observations in Asia Minor. The paper has 
been referred to Messrs. Becquerel, E. de Beau- 
mont, and Decaisne for a report. 

A meeting of the Society for the Amendment of 
the Law, Lord Brougham presiding, is to be held 
to-day at two P.M., in the Society’s Rooms in Re- 
gent-street, when attention will be called to some 
of the proposals for legal reform at present before 
the legislature. 

The manuscript diary of Luttrell, so frequently 
referred to by Mr. Macaulay in his History, now in 
the library of All Souls, Oxford, is about to be 
printed by the Clarendon Press. 

The Rev. J. R. Major has been appointed joint 
secretary of the Photographic Society, and editor 
of the ‘ Photographic Journal.’ 

Mr. Pickersgill has been appointed Librarian of 
the Royal Academy of Arts. 

Henri Heine, the German poet, died at Paris, 
on the 18th inst. 

Madame Goldschmidt-Lind gave a morning con- 
cert at the Hanover-square Rooms on Monday. 
Among the pieces in the programme were the scena, 
‘Non mi dar,’ from Don Giovanni ; the aria, ‘Quand 





je quittai,’ from Robert le Diable; the duet of 
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Meyerbeer, ‘La mere grande,’ with Miss Dolby; 
and the duet from J1 TJ'wrco, ‘ Per piacer,’ with Mr. 
F. Lablache; a new song of Mr. Benedict ; and 
one of her beautiful Swedish melodies. 

At Covent Garden The Bohemian Girl has been 
performed this week, when a new tenor, Mr. Haigh, 
made a favourable débdt' in London. Madame 
Lucy Escott sustained the part of the heroine, and 
Mr. Farquhar that of Devilshoof. 

Miss Emma Stanley’s musical entertainment at 
St. Martin’s Hall is one of the most successful of 
the many monologues, of speech and of song, that 
have lately been before the public. The name of 
the entertainment, ‘The Seven Ages of Woman,’ 
sufficiently indicates the subject. There is not 
much sense or wit in the literary part of the mono- 
logue, including the opening address. A paren- 
thetical series of typical characters of servants 
are among the illustrations of woman’s life, 
all of which are given with remarkable clever- 
ness andhumour. Miss Stanley’s dramatic as well 
as vocal powers are well displayed, and the reci- 
tative and descriptive passages which connect the 
representations are given in a quiet and ladylike 
manner. 

Ina different style, but equally clever and amus- 
ing, is Miss Horton’s (Mrs. J. G. Reed) entertain- 
ment at the Gallery of Illustration in Regent-street. 
Besides impersonating a varicty of characters, as in 
her former ‘Illustrative Gatherings,’ some new 

erformances display to great advantage Miss 
Horton's mimetic and vocal accomplishments. 
Mr. Reed ably supports her throughout the enter- 
tainment, and his own performance in ‘‘ the en- 
raged musician” is an amusing exhibition of cha- 
racter, and a clever satire on the modern “ descrip- 
tive school” of music. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


GroaraPHicaL. — Feb, 11th.— Admiral W. F. 
Beechey, President, in the chair. Sir W. E. Lo- 
gan, F.R.S., Chief Geologist and Commissioner of 
Canada ; Captain Sherard Osborn, R.N., C.B. ; J 

H. Mandeville, Esq., late her Maiesty’s Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Buenos Ayres ; Rev. A. R. Ash- 
well, M.A., G. F. Brooking, Esq., M. H. Brook- 
ing, Esq., T. H. Newman, Esq., J. H. Plowes, 
Esq., and N. F. Simmons, Esq., R.N., were 
elected Fellows. The papers read were :—1. ‘Re- 
marks on the Open Sea in the North Polar Basin,’ 
by Robert White, Esq. ; communicated by John 
Barrow, Esq., F.R.G.S. The reports uf the ex- 
istence of an open Polar sea have been corrobo- 
rated by Dr. Kane’s expedition, and the paper pro- 
posed to show that the action of the sun and the 
oceanic currents within the Arctic circle, naturally 
explained such a phenomenon. 2. ‘Report of Sur- 
veyor R. Austin, commanding the Expedition to 
Explore the Interior of Western Australia, N. and 
E. of the Settled Districts ;’ communicated by the 
Colonial Office. This expedition was ordered by 
the local government of Western Australia, and 
despatched in June, 1854, under the command of 
Mr. R. Austin, who was directed to proceed to 
Northam, and examine the country towards the 
E.N.E., in search of a region called by the natives 
Cowcowing. Advancing northward and eastward, 
as far as the latitude of Cape Cuvier, he was then 
to turn south and west, in search of the Gascoyne, 
or any other large river likely to fall into the sea, 
in the same neighbourhood. A vessel was sent to 
the mouth of the Gascoyne to look out for him. 
Mr. Austin found Cowcowing about sixty miles 
north-east of Northam, and proceeded in the same 
direction as far as 118° E. long., and 31° §, lat.; 
when, pushing northward to 27° 30’ S. lat., he 
came upon a great marsh, winding and flowing 
north-west, at an altitude of 1896 feet above the 
sea, From this marsh the drainage appears to fall 
through Lake Moore, Lake Cowcowing, the Salt 
River, and the Avon, to the ocean. Passing the 
southern borders of the marsh, Mr. Austin pro- 
ceeded in a niorth-westerly direction till he ap- 
proached 26° S. lat., in long. 116°, and again in 
long. 115°, when he was compelled to retreat on 
the Murchison River; which he reached in Novem- 





ber. After leaving the marsh, he passed some 
large tributaries of the Murchison, coming from 
the north-east, — by many natives, and 
various animals. e country traversed was very 
indifferent, and worse to the westward. The geo- 
logical features evince great mineralogical interest, 
and are said to indicate gold-fields of the richest 
character, confirming Sir R. Murchison’s views on 
those regions. 3. ‘ Notes on the Probable Condi- 
tion of the Interior of Australia,’ by Mr. H. Landor. 
From the evidence afforded by the wind and tem- 
perature in the several colonies of Australia, the 
author assumes that the greater part of the interior 
is covered with shallow water in winter, which 
evaporates in summer, when the ground becomes 


| parched and burnt up, under the intense heat ex- 


perienced by Captain Sturt. The country may be 
more favourable along the northern water-parting, 
which, however, he thinks cannot be mountainous ; 
and this track will probably be explored by the 
expedition now on the Victoria. 4. ‘Progress of 
the North Australian Expedition,’ by A. C. Gre- 
gory, commander ; communicated by the Colonial 
Office. A communication from Mr. Gregory to 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and an- 
other from Mr. Wilson, the geologist, to Sir Rode- 
rick Murchison, announce the arrival of the Norta 
Australian Expedition at the mouth of the Vic- 
toria River, on the north-west coast. The Expe- 
dition left Moreton Island on August 12th, in the 
Monarch, barque, and Tom Tough, schooner. Port 
Essington was sighted on September Ist, and on 
the same day the Monarch grounded on a reef at 
the entrance of Port Patterson, where the ships 
remained till September 10. After leaving the 
reef the ships parted company, and Mr. Gregory 
having reached Blunders Bay in the Tom Tough, and 
found a good landing-place with water, returned 
in search of the Monarch, which he found at Point 
Pearce, landing the horses on a beach two miles 
distant from the ship, advantage having been taken 
of his absence. As the horses were towed through 
the water, out of fifty, five were drowned. Water 
was found with difficulty six miles from the beach, 
and there the horses were encamped, and were 
rapidly recovering from the effects of the voyage. 
From thence the horses will be driven round the 
head of the Fitzmaurice river, through a rugged 
sandstone country, to meet the rest of the party 
at Kangaroo Point, on the Victoria ; from whence 
a start will be made about the end of October. 
The geological indications give promise of a coun- 
try in the interior, and it is hoped that another 
communication may be received before the expedi- 
tion is completed. Although many fires and traces 
of natives have been seen, none of the aborigines 
have been met with. 


Grotoaican. — Feb. 6th. —W. J. Hamilton, 


Esq., President, in the chair. The Rev. 
Thomas Wiltshire, A.M., was elected a Fellow. 
The following communications were read :— 
1. ‘ Notice of the Raised Beaches in Argyllshire.’ 
By Commander J. E. Bedford, R.N. Communi- 
cated by Sir R. I. Murchison, V.P.G.S. In June 
last some notes by Capt. Bedford were read on 
this subject, in which he described two examples 
of raised beaches in the Lunga Islands and one in 
Kerera, all having an altitude of 40 ft. 8 in. above 
high-water mark. Other raised beaches were 
noticed ; one in Oronsay, at 38 ft. 6in., and three 
in Jura, at 34 ft. 8in., 42 ft. Lin., and 105 ft. 5 in. 
respectively. During the last autumn Capt. Bed- 
ford kindly supplied some further notes, and 
another highly finished map, comprising the raised 
beaches of Jura. He observed that these old 
beaches of the Western Isles were remarkable for 
their uniformity of level, their uniform horizon- 
tality, their vast extent of shingle, varying from 
highly polished pebbles to great rough blocks, and 
for their perfect state of preservation. 2. ‘On the 
Section exposed in the excavation of the Swansea 
Docks,’ by M. Moggridge, Esq. Communicated 
by Sir R. I. Murchison, V.P.G.S. The author of 
this paper gave a short account of the alternate 
beds of peat and marine clay exhibited in 1854 in 
the digging of the docks at Swansea. The best 





section presented the following series (in descend. 
ing order):—1. Made ground, sand, and loog 
gravel, of variable thickness (from 20 to 6 feet), 
2. Peat, with leaves, 2 feet. 3. Blue clay with 
Scrobicularia piperata, 8ft. 6in. 4. Peat, of rather 
greater density than No. 2, 10in. 5. Blue cla 

with Scrobicularia, 4ft. lin. 6. Peat, with trees, 
3ft. lin, 7. Brown clay and gravel, not penetrated, 
The valves of the Scrobicularia piperata occurred 
in pairs throughout the blue clays, but: chiefly in 
their upper portions ; it still lives on the coast, and 
burrows in similar clay in the estuaries. The 
plants forming the peat have in many instances 
left their roots in the underlying blue clays, proving 
that the peat was formed of terrestrial plants living 
and dying where they now are, and not of accumu. 
lated sea-weed or drifted material. Hence the 


section exhibits an interesting case of the frequent | 


alternation of terrestrial and marine deposits over 
the same area. 3. ‘Notice of the recent Eruption 
of Mauna Loa, in Hawaii.’ By W. Miller, Esq., 
H.M. Consul-General for the Sandwich Islands, 
From the Foreign Office. The late volcanic eruption 
in the Sandwich Islands broke out in August last 
near the summit of Mauna Loa, which is 14,000 
feet high and sixty miles from Hilo, Byron’s Bay, 
in Hawaii. The stream of lava, having a breadth 
of from two to three miles, continued to flow ing 
north-east direction until the end of October, when 
the lava current, after having traversed a great 
part of the dense forest, appeared to have been 
checked in its progress at about three or four miles 
from the town of Hilo. 4. ‘ Experimental Re. 
searches on the Granites of Ireland.’ By the Rev. 
Prof. S. Haughton, A.M., F.G.S. The first part 
of this paper described the granites of the south- 
east of [reland, which are reducible to three types, 
depending on their chemical and mineralogical com- 
position. The granite of the first type, which Mr. 
Haughton proposed to call ‘‘ Potash-granite,” is 
found in the main granitic chain of Wicklow and 
Wexford, and also at Carnsore, at the extreme 
south-east of Ireland. The granite of the second 
type, which is a ‘‘Soda-granite,” occurs at Rath- 
drum and Oulart, and is distinguished from the 
former by a diminution of silica and an increase of 
lime and soda. The third granite is peculiar, and 
found only at Croghan Kinshela, near the gold- 
mines of Wicklow. It consists of quartz, albite, 
and chlorite ; while the potash-granites of the main 
chain consist of quartz, orthoclase, and margarodite 
mica, The second part of the paper described the 
three granitic districts of the north-east of Ireland, 
known as the Mourne, Carlingford, and Newry 
granitic districts. The granite of the Moume 
district consists of quartz, orthoclase, albite, ands 
green mica, probably similar to margarodite. The 
Carlingford granite is a potash-granite, in which 
hornblende replaces mica. At the junction of this 
granite with the Carboniferous Limestone of the 
neighbourhood, a remarkable change takes place in 
the granite on penetrating the limestone in dykes. 


Antiquanies.— Feb. 14th.--J. Hunter, Esq,, 
V.P., in the chair. The Secretary exhibited the 
conveyance to Adam Baynes, Esq., by the Com 
missioners appointed by the Parliament for the 
sale of lands, &c., heretofore belonging to the 
late King, Queen, and Prince, at Holdenby, North 
amptonshire, dated 27th January, 1650. Among 
the names of the commissioners is that of Cornelius 
Cooke. A person of this name was the landlord 
of ‘ The Bear,’ at the Bridge-foot, as appears by 4 
tradesman’s token in the British Museum, and # 
Titchbourne was a wharfinger in Tooley-street, it 
is not altogether improbable that the Cornelius 
Cooke here mentioned may be the same individ 
or at least a relation. A communication was 
from Mr. George Corner, ‘On the Abbot of Wal 
tham’s House, at Saint Mary-at-Hill,’ an edifics 
singularly enough, entirely overlooked by the dilt 
gent and accurate historian Stow. 

’ Syro-Eeypr1an.—Feb. 12th.—Samuel Sh 

Esq., in the chair. Abraham Benisch, Ph.Dt 
read an account of the travels of Rabbi Petachit 
of Ratisbon, in the East. The rabbi appears # 
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have been a contemporary of Benjamin of Tudela, 
and his travels took place in the twelfth century, 
previous to 1187, since he describes the Holy 
‘Land as still in possession of the Christians. The 
itinerary, however, which goes by the name of 
Rabbi Petachia must, as appears from internal evi- 
dence, be considered as an abridgement, and pro- 
bably a meagre one, of the original work, which 
has not reached us. It is written in the rabbinical 
dialect, and both internal and external evidence 
show its genuineness. Several editions have ap- 
peared, at various times, on the Continent. There 
are also in existence Latin, German, and French 
versions thereof. It does not appear, however, to 
have ever been translated into English. This Dr. 
Benisch proposes jto do from the original Hebrew ; 
and with the notes of the learned commentator on 
the legends and social system and polity of the 
Jews, more especially of the Captivity, whom the 
rabbi especially visited, the work will be an inte- 
resting addition in a particular and very curious 
field of inquiry. The rabbi appears to have enjoyed 
ease and affluence, and to have been prompted in 
his distant pilgrimage solely by the desire to 
become acquainted with the state and condition of 
his distant brethren. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday—Institute of Actuaries, 7 p.m.—(On the Origin 
and Progress of the Calculus of Probabilities. 
By Samuel Brown, Esq., V.P.) 

British Architects, 8 p.m. 

Geographical, 8} p.m.—(1. On the formation of 
Cyclones, and of the tracks they pursue, by 
Capt. Alfred Parish. Communicated by Capt. 
FitzRoy. 2. Notes on the condition of the 
Gypsy population of Moldavia, together with 
the Message of the Hospodar, relative to their 
Manumission, By Samuel Gardner, Esq., 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Jassy. Communicated 
by the Earl of Clarendon. 3. Extract of a Dis- 
patch from Governor O’Connor, dated Bathurst, 
Gambia, May 22nd, 1855, containing a report of 
his visit to the Island of Balama, on the west 
coast of Africa. Communicated through. the 


Colonial Office.) 
, 8 al Richard Westma- 
Sculpture.) 
Tuesday.—Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Second part of the 
following communication—On Mental Calcula- 
tion. By G. P. Bidder, V. P.) 
— Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m. 
+ Zoological, 9 p.m. 
— Middlesex Archeological, 8 p.m—(At 121, Pall 


Mall.) 
— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Huxley on 
Physiology and Comparative Anatomy.) 
Wednesday.—R.S. of Literature, 44 p.m. 
- cea pe 7 p.m.—(Annual Meeting.) 


— Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Mr. Thomas C. Archer, 
on Some of the Animal and Vegetable Products 


constituting the Foreign Commerce of Liver- 


pool.) 
— British Archzological, 8} p.m.—(Mr. Pettigrew, 
on Paintings and other Antiquities from Kertch.) 
Thursday. —Royal, 8} p.m.— (The Bakerian Lecture—Re- 
searches on the Electro-dynamic Qualities of 
Metals, By Prof, W. Thomson, F.R.S.) 
Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
Numismatic, 7 p.m. 
Royal Academy. 8 p.m.—(S. A. Hart, Esq., B.A, 
on Painting.) 
— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Tyndall on 


: ight. 

Friday,—Royal Institution, 8} p.m.—(Prof. W. Thomson on 
the Origin and Transformations of Motive 
Power.) 

Saturday.—Royal Institution,3 p.m.—(Professor Odling on 
Organic Chemistry.) 





a To be published February 23rd. 

YLD’'S TREATY MAP, showing the terri- 
ie torial limits of Russia, Turkey, and the aifferent States 
a the World, with the boundaries according to the various 
the te j including an enlarged Map of the boundaries proposed at 

Conference at Paris, with Tables of the dates of the treaties, 
satisitions, &c. In sheet, 3s.; in case, 5s. 
ames Wyld, Geographer to the Queen, Charing Cross East, next 
door to the Post Office, and 2, Royal Exchange. 


MR. HUNT'S 
[SStirution for the CURE of STAMMER- 


™ ING, and OTHER DEFECTS of SPEECH, 

‘0. 8, New Burlington Street, Regent Street, London, 
pbs @ System that has been in practice with unfailing 

omnes the last 29 years, and has during that time secured the 
faa on and support of the highest Medical, Clerical, Educa- 
ra and Literary Authorities. 

r . Honr gives the advantage of residential dation to 

there a and has placed his Institution on such a basis that 

z venta a ger Led x fa meg of so pure and successful 

foun i y 
and ignorant Imitsren. led with the empiricism of Charlatans 








& Prospectus and Card of Terms, apply to Mr. JAMES 
2 MB.S.L., Author of a “ Treatise 4 the Cure of Stam- 
mering,” &., at the Institution, New Burlington Street. 
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UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 





Chairman. 
CHARLES DOWNES, Esq. 


Deputy Chairman. 


THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, 


M. P. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


I ANDED PROPRIETORS, TENANTS, FARMERS, and AGRICULTURISTS generally, 
4 are invited to examine the Tables of Rates. of the UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Estab- 
lished in 1834, which will be found more advantageous than those of most other Companies; at the same time, Parties 
insuring with it do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in mutual Offices. 

Upwards of Five Hundred and Ninety-one Thousand Pounds (including Bonuses) have been paid to Widows, Children, 
and other parties holding Policies with this Company, which have become claims by death since its formaticn. 

irteen Thousand Pounds per annum has been the average of new Premiums during the last seven years. 

The Annual Income exceeds One Hundred and Twenty-five Thousand Pounds. 

Income Tax abated in respect of Premiums paid on Policies issued by this Company, as set forth by Act of Parliament. 

All Forms of Proposals, &c., to be had, on application, at the office, 8, WatERLOO Piacez, Pati Matt, Lonpon; or 
from the Agents established in all the large Towns of the Kingdom, 


E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 





RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, THROGMORTON STREET, BANK. 
THOMAS FARNCOMB, Esq., Alderman, Chairman. 
WILLIAM LEAF, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. | Robert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. John Humphery, Esq., Ald. 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
James Clift, Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Halil, M.A., of King’s College. 
ADVANTAGES or ASSURING with tuts COMPANY. 
The Premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with security. 
The Assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital—an 
Assurance Fund of 400,000/., invested on Mortgage and in the 
Government Stocks—and an Income of 80,0001. a year. 





Premiums to Assure €100. Whole Term. 





Age. | One Year. | Seven Years. | With Profits. | Without Profits. 


9) 11> MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 
“ RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapouris- 
ing), with all the improvements, under their Quadruple Patents 
of 1840-51-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 
Lock and Door (without which no Safe is secure). ‘Rut StroncEst, 
Best, aND CHEAPEST SAFEGUARDS EXTANT. 


MILNERS’ PHCENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. 
Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Depot, 
474, Moorgate Street, City. Circularsfree by post. 





T MR. MECHIS ESTABLISHMENTS, 
112, REGENT STREET, 4, LEADENHALL STREET, and 
CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited the finest specimens of British 
manufactures, in Dressing-cases, Work-boxes, Wrfiting-cases, 
Dressing-bags, and other articles of utility or luxury. A separate 
department for Papier Maché Manufactures and Bagatelle- tables. 
Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. 
Shipping Orders executed. The same Prices charged at all the 
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MUTUAL BRANCH. 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of five 
years, to participate in four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the profits. 

The profit assigned to each Policy can be added to the sum 
assured, applied in reduction of the annual premium, or be received 
in cash. 

At the recent division a return of 20 per cent. in cash on the pre- 
miums paid was declared; this will allow a reversionary increase 
varying according to age, from 66 to 28 per cent. on the premiums, 
or from 5 to 15 per cent. on the sum assured. 

One-half of the ‘“‘ whole term”’ premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the premium may remain for life 
as a debt upon the policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for policy stamps. 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may, in time of peace, proceed to, or reside in, any part 
of Europe or British North America without extra charge. 

The medical officers attend every day at a quarter before two 
o'clock. E. BATES, Resident Director. 
BAS K OF DEPOSIT, No. 3, PALL MALL 

EAST, LONDON. 
Estasisnuep A.D. 1844. 

Parties desirous of investing Money are requested to examine 
the plan of the BANK OF DEPOSIT. Prospectuses and Forms 
for opening Accounts SENT FREE on application. 

PETER MORRISON; Managing Director. 


ASYLUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
OFFICE, 72, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Established 1824. 
Policies on Healthy and Diseased Lives, at Home and Abroad, 
for Civil, Military, and Naval Employments. 
The OFFICE being on PURELY PROPRIETARY PRIN- 
CIPLES, no PARTNERSHIP among Policy Holders is involved. 
For Prospectuses, Pri posal Papers, &c., apply to 
MANLEY HOPKINS, Resident Director. 
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Now ready, 


LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 


Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Publishing Works Printed by them until the Author has been 
refunded his original Outlay. They would also state that they 
Print in the first Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote the inte- 
rest of all Works entrusted to their Charge. Estimates and every 





particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 








LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
Usep IN THE Rorat Launpry, 


And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVBR USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 





APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 
EA and PERRINS WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Salad, 
and by its tonic and invigorating properties enables the stomach 
to perfectly digest the food. The daily use of this aromatic and 
delicious Sauce is the best safeguard to health. Sold by the Pro- 
prietors, Lea and Pennins, 19, Fenchurch Street, London, and 
68, Broad Street, Worcester; also by Messrs. Barclay and Sons, 
Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell,and other Oilmen and Merchants, 
London ; and generally by the principal Dealers in Sauce. 


N.B. To guard against imitations, see that the pames of “ Lea 
and Ferrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 


7RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH.—The 
manifold advantages to the Heads of Families frdin the 
possession of a Medicine of known efficacy, that may be resorted 
to with confidence, and used with success in cases of temporary 
sickness, occurring in families more or less every day, are so ob- 
vious to all, that no question can be raised of its importance to 
every housekeeper in the kingdom. These Pills are a mild ape- 
rient, and if taken after an indulgence at table they are speedy 
restoratives. 


For FEMALES they are truly excellent, removing all ob- 
structions, the distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
Sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 
Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and produce a 
healthy complexion. Sold by Prout and Harsant, 229, Strand, 
London, and by all Medicine Vendors. 








EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND 

COD LIVER OIL, perfectly pure and nearly tasteless, hav 

ing been analysed, reported on, and recommended by Professors 

Tavtor and THomson, of Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, who, 

in the words of the late Dr. Perrraa, say that “the finest oil is 

that most devoid of colour, odour, and flavour,”—characters this 
will be readily found to possess. 


79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


Half-pints, 1s. 6d.; Pints, 2s. 6d.; Quarts, 4s. 6d.; Five-pint 
Bottles, 10s. 6d., Imperial Measure. 


*.* Orders from the country should expressly state ““ KEATING'S 
COD LIVER OIL.” 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS, for the CURE of 
RHEUMATISM, are far superior to all other Remedies.— 
Mr. Talbot, Druggist, of 99, St. James’s Street, Liverpool, states 
in a letter to Professor Holloway, that he is requested by Mr. 
Jameson, of 23, Norfolk Street, to inform him that formany years 
he had been afflicted with asthma and rheumatism, and could ob- 
tain no relief from the many remedies he tried, until taking Hol- 
loway’s Pills. This invaluable medicine speedily cured him, and 
he wishes the same to be made public for the benefit of others.— 
Sold by all Medicine Venders throughout the world; at Pro- 
fessor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
Guidicy, Smyrna ; and H. Hoods, Malta. 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 








At less than half the original price, 


BRITISH. ENTOMOLOGY, 


BEING 


Allustrations any Descriptions 
THE GENERA OF INSECTS. 


FOUND IN 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


COMPRISING COLOURED FIGURES, FROM NATURE, OF THE MOST RARE AND BEAUTIFUL SPECIES, AND 
IN MANY INSTANCES OF THE PLANTS UPON WHICH THEY ARE FOUND. 


By JOHN CURTIS, F.LS. 


HONOBARY MEMBER OF THE IMPERIAL ACADEMY OF FLORENCE, OF THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF PHILADELPHIA, ETC, 





16 Vols. Royal 8vo. 770 Copper Plates. 





Mr. Reeve having become the Proprietor of ‘Curtis’s Bririsn Enromoxoey,’ begs to announce that he is reissuing this great 


National Work at a considerably reduced price. The stock is in excellent condition, and as a large portion of it, coloured at the 


time of publication, is ready for delivery, entire copies are now offered at less than half the original cost. 

The great reputation of this Work, Botanical as well as Entomological, renders it unnecessary to peak of the minute accuracy 
with which the insects and their anatomical details are drawn,—of the fidelity with which the native plants upon which they ar 
found are delineated,—or of the clearness and descriptive interest of the letterpress. It is acknowledged to be a high authority on 
the subject of which it treats; and has been pronounced by an eminent Entomologist of France to have “ attained the ultimatum 
of perfection.” 

The ‘ British Entomology’ was originally brought out in Monthly Numbers, size royal 8vo, at 4s. 6d., each containing fow 
coloured plates and corresponding text. It was commenced in 1824, and completed in 1840, in 198 Numbers, forming 16 volumes, 
price £43 16s. Having been published by the author with limited opportunities of making it known, little more than two 
hundred copies have been circulated, and none under the original price. 


The following are the terms upon which the Work is now proposed to be reisswed, new and in the best possible condition :— 


Price to Subscribers for complete copies in sixteen volumes 
Price of the new monthly issue and of odd Numbers 





* Vous savez qu’d l’égard d’un grand nombre d’espéces, leur détermination réclame le secours de figures. I] est done de mo 
devoir de vous indiquer les livres ot vous trouverez les meilleures. Celui de M. Curtis, sur les genres d’insectes indigénes é 
l Angleterre, me parait avoir atteint l’ultimatum de la perfection.” —LatTREILLE, Cours d Entomologie, 1831. 

“M. John Curtis, naturaliste Anglais, a commencé la publication d’un Genera iconographique des genres d’insectes et de 


plantes propres 4 la Grande Bretagne. Leurs caractéres y sont représentés avec la plus grande fidélité.”—Cuvier, Le Régnt 
Animal, ed. 1830. 





LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


ines =: 











London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of West Hill, Wandsworth, in the County of Surrey (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No, 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden), and published” 


by hiti at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Sarvapay, February 23, 1856, 
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